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IT GIVES US PLEASURE 
TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. W. M. GERDINE HAS 


BEEN ADMITTED TO PART- 
NERSHIP IN THIS FIRM. 
MR. GERDINE HAS FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS BEEN. 
MANAGER OF OUR 
DEPARTMENT OF COPY 
PRODUCTION. HE WILL 
CONTINUE IN THIS WORK, 
AND WILL HAVE DIREC- 
TION OF OUR SERVICE TO 
CLIENTS. 
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ANSWERS TO ADVERTISERS 





Q. What is the intention of the phrase ‘‘Put it up to men 
who know your market’’—and who originated it? 


A. Tuis is the slogan that advertised the advent of 
merchandising advertising, as the practice of the 
FepERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY and first appeared 


in an announcement in this paper in 1910. 


FEDERAL is an organization of specialists, each exec- 
utive being particularly proficient in his field, experi- 
enced in the market and acquainted with its merchants. 


“Tue INTERRUPTING IDEA”’ is a new booklet pub- 
lished by this organization and addressed to progres- 
sive advertisers—it will be sent on request if you 
address their New York Office at 241 West 39th St. 
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Quickness of Results 


Seasonal Advertising, by Zones, Takes Care of the Output of a Perishable 
Commodity 


Based on an Interview with 


H. S. Johnson 


President, Fox River Butter Company, Chicago 


HE average layman would say 

off-hand that the only per- 
ishable co: ‘modities which are be- 
ing advert 2d are fruits, candies, 
butter, anc certain other food 
-products. But when you stop and 
analyze it, this element of perisha- 
bility enters into many other cam- 
paigns; into such a wide variety, 
in fact, that most advertisers can 
gain something from the men who 
have solved the marketing prob- 
lems of a highly perishable com- 
modity like butter. 

For instance, manufacturers of 
records for talking machines, 
player pianos, and other musical 
instruments, are dealing in per- 
ishable commodities. These manu- 
facturers invested thousands of 
dollars in reproducing “The Merry 
Widow Waltz,” and other epheme- 
ral compositions. They had to sell 
this piece of music while it was 
the vogue. A railroad runs a spe- 
cial excursion to Niagara Falls or 
Yellowstone Park. Space on that 
train is a perishable commodity. 
Every vacant seat represents a lost 
opportunity. All kinds of theatri- 
cal and musical entertainments are 
perishable commodities. Mme. 
Melba sang at Carnegie Hall last 
night, and there were vacant seats. 
\ circus comes to town, and the 
proprietor must cash in on his ad- 
vertising that afternoon or even- 
ing. Every person whom he fails 
to influence to attend represents a 
lost opportunity. All style prod- 
ucts are in a sense _ perishable 

smmodities—articles of men’s as 


well as women’s apparel. How 
many stores are stocked up with 
“toothpick” shoes that cannot be 
sold to-day at any price? Camels’ 
hair shawls valued at immense 
sums have figured for years in 
some wholesalers’ inventories. 
There was a chance to sell them 
once,—but not now. And so it 
goes. 


THE BUTTER MAN’S METHODS 


The factor of perishability has 
been the first consideration at ev- 
ery step in the upbuilding of the 
Meadow Gold merchandising plan. 
It explains the airtight parchment- 
and-paper package in which the 
brick of butter is enclosed, the 
fact that Meadow Gold has its own 
distributing organization instead 
of going through the produce 
commission man, and the character 
of the advertising campaign, which 
is by zones and directly related to 
and subservient to creamery out- 
put, instead of running in medi- 
ums of national circulation. 

Since this butter was probably 
the first ever packed at the cream- 
ery in the ultimate form in which 
it was to reach the consumer a 
moment can be devoted to its 
origin. 

Up to 1901 the Continental 
Creamery Company, of Topeka, 
Kansas, like all other good and 
virtuous creameries, had been 
selling its butter to the commis- 
sion men in 60-pound tubs. The 
commission man paid as low a 
price per pound as possible, and 
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he would often remit for 59 pounds 
instead of 60, alleging a shrinkage 
in weight during shipment. The 
commission man sold in any quan- 
tity desired, but usually with the 
pound as the unit, by parceling the 
tubs out into individual pounds 


which he would wrap loosely in 


parchments bearing his imprint. 
These “prints” were not securely 
wrapped or protected from con- 
tamination and rapid deteriora- 
tion. This fact looked like “Op- 
portunity’ to the Continental 
company, and the 
result was the air- 
tight carton. 

It has been often 
commented that a 
better name for 
butter than 
“Meadow Gold” 
could not be 
coined. The name 
was selected from 
among the six pro- 
posed by the ex- 
ecutives of the To- 
peka concern. The 
six were submitted 
to the employees 
for a vote, and 
time seems to have 
demonstrated that 
the best name won. 

But the new idea 
involved more 
than an_ airtight 
carton. The cream- 
ery executives de- 
liberated long and 
carefully over the 
problem of stand- 
ardizing the butter 
that should go in- 
to that carton. No- 
body had ever be- 
fore entertained such a wild idea 
as that of standardizing butter. 
Cream is not uniform in flavor and 
taste at different seasons, and in 
the same season cream from one 
section will differ in these respects 
from that secured from another 
section. Resulting butter differs 
in color, bouquet, flavor, and text- 
ure. And methods of churning 
give the greatest variety in body. 

The question of pasteurization 
also came up. The public at the 
time was prejudiced against this 
process because it appeared to rob 
the butter of its bouquet to some 


PLAYS UP 


This Fine Butter 
is Made 
Right Here in Denver 


holesome and a real food for nounshing yg 

boches oF little ones 

Meadow-Gold Butter is always tne same 
wn 


LOCALIZED NEWSPAPER COPY WHICH 
THE PACKAGE 


extent. Yet butter from unpas- 
teurized cream might well con- 
tain germs and impurities, and it 
lacked keeping qualities, The 
company fortunately decided for 
pasteurization, because to-day ogly 
pasteurized butter meets the re- 
quirements of the public in its 
demand for pure food products; 
and in solving the problems of 
uniform color, uniform flavor, 
uniform high quality, the manufac- 
turers secured ultimately a prod- 
uct which they believe could not 
possibly be im- 
‘proved upon. The 
ee 
question was so. 
thoroughly per 
that to-day, though 
Meadow Gold is 
made at each of 
the company’s 15 
creameries, it is 
always the same. 
The manufacturers 
attach the utmost 
importance to this 
fact, in discussing 
their merchandis- 
ing success. 

But in the case 
of a_ perishable 
product quality 
must be both cre- 
ated and preserved. 
The company had 
determined to cre- 
ate through adver- 
tising a specific 
consumer demand 
OR ADO for Meadow Gold 
butter. It could 
not afford to ad- 
vertise a product 
that would not re- 
peat. Hence, the 
necessity of insuring it reaching 
the consumer fresh and sweet. 
That required provision for mini- 
mum storage at the creamery, 
quick distribution with attention 
to refrigeration at every step, 
and an elastic publicity scheme 
which could precipitate a con- 
sumer demand on the grocers 
when and where needed to take 
care of the output. Of course the 
desire was to increase the output 
of the butter as rapidly as possi- 
ble without sacrificing quality and 
uniformity. But the care neces- 
sary in manufacture has made 
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Borah, Barton: Cummins, Hadley 
Hughes, Knox, Weeks 


Roosevelt 


These names are prominent among those of men 
who are being talked of as possible Presidential 
candidates to oppose Mr. Wilson, who will almost: 
inevitably be the Democratic candidate next No- 
vember. The Opposition must unite on some one. 
Who will be chosen ? 

The coming Presidential pre-nomination campaign 
will be the most complex and interesting that the 
country has seen since the days of Lincoln. 

The Outlook takes pleasure in announcing that 


it has engagéd | 
Ex-Senator Frederick M. Davenport 


who was a Republican Senator in the New York 
Legislature 1909-10 and the candidate of the Pro- 
gressive party for Governor of New York in 1914, 
as a member of its staff for the five months from 
February Ist to July Ist. He will present in The 
Outlook a series of letters from Washington and 
other centers giving an impartial account of the 
political activities of the Presidential year. He will 
also attend the Democratic, Republican, and Progres- 
sive Conventions and describe them in The Outlook. 

Mr. Davenport is as well equipped for this 
special work as any man in the country, having had 
an unusual experience in practical political life and 
a very wide acquaintance with public men all over 
the United States. 


The Outlook 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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growth deliberate rather than sud- 
den, and advertising has been de- 
signed merely to take care of this 
steady and deliberate growth 
rather than to create as big a de- 
mand as possible regardless of 
whether or not it could be sup- 
plied. 

Elasticity of the advertising 
scheme was more than merely de- 
sirable. It was essential. Raw 
materials in various fields of man- 
ufacture are subject to price and 
quality fluctuations, but probably 
no other raw material is more un- 
certain in these respects than 
cream. The Meadow Gold people 
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tion. I can sell it all, and. while 
it is still fresh.” 

The company has a sales or- 
ganization which H. S. Johnson, 
the president, believes is one of 
the best there is, and a “demand- 
creating mechanism” that appears 
to meet all requirements. This 
covers the half of the United 
States which lies east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the territory in which the 
Fox River Butter Company is re- 
sponsible for Meadow Gold sales. 
In this territory over 15,000,000 
pounds of the branded butter are 
being sold annually, and_ being 
sold while still fresh, regardless 








Spread it on thick 





Made from Pure 
Pasteurized Cream 


The Fox River 
ButterCompany 











THE 1915 POSTER DISPLAY DESIGN 


might have figured on a normal 
increase in production for a given 
year, made the necessary arrange- 
ments and investment, and at the 
last moment been confronted with 
an output twenty-five per cent 
short, due to unexpected pasture 
and feed conditions in the cream- 
producing territories. 

So it is readily seen that the 
manufacturer of butter must be 
prepared to get results in his 
selling department on short no- 
tice, and to be able to regulate the 
size of those results as accurate- 
ly as possible. If production is 
short he must be able to cut down 
advertising quickly, and save 
waste. If production is unex- 
pectedly large, or can easily be 
made so due to fine cream at 
low prices, he is losing a splendid 
opportunity if he cannot say “go 
ahead full steam with the produc- 


of fluctuations in supply from sea- 
son to season. 

The spirit permeating the Fox 
River organization is a matter of 
first importance and has a direct 
bearing on its success. Mr. John- 
son. used the words, “one big 
family,” in his explanation, and 
they convey the idea as well as any 
others. 

He gives it as his conviction 
that men can work together in 
harmony only when a true spirit 
of democracy reigns. He believes, 
which is the same thing, that busi- 
néss should not be shorn of sen- 
timent. It has been his theory that 
the “good will” of the consuming 
public, the kind that reaches fabu- 
lous cash values in instances, is 
no more to be prized than the 
good will of dealers, distributors. 
factory employees, cream produc- 
ers. He believes that the policy 
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A Charge Account 


can be had by Needlecraft subscribers in Chariton, 
fowa, at Hollinger & Larimer, the principal depart- 
ment store. 

Mr. Larimer’s letter proves the kind of subscribers 
Needlecraft has in his town. 

They are the same everywhere. 


HOLLINGER & LARIMER 
CHARITON, IOWA 


Needlecraft Pub. Co., December 11, 1915 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

The other day I received a copy of NEEDLECRAFT 
and took it home to get Mrs. Larimer’s opinion about 
it. I said, "Here’s something new," and she said to 
me, "Something new, you big goose, my sister takes 
that magazine and it’s passed around and into the 
homes of all our folks." 

Looking over your list of subscribers in and 
about Chariton, I find that I know nearly every one 
of them, There isn’t a single one on the list of 
a hundred and eighty-one that wouldn’t be WELCOME 
TO OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT AT MY STORE. Most of them 
are WIVES OF WAGE EARNERS OR WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE OF 
THE TOWN. ‘ 

Taken as a whole you have an EXCELLENT LIST of 
a QUALITY TONE that can't be excelled in this place. 


Yours very truly, 

. (Signed) HORACE G. LARIMER. 
big 
and 


be NEEDLECRAFT 


inl °77° 
irit J Three Quarters of a Million Guaranteed 
ves, 


usi- 1 MADISON AVENUE 


eni- 


that NEW YORK CITY 


the WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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of engendering good will all 
along the line is back of the com- 
pany’s success. 

Everybody in the organization 
is made to feel the spirit which 
urges him to make a friend of 
everybody else. This feeling has 
been fostered through addresses 
at the get-together meetings of 
salesmen and other employees, at 
formal dinners, through corre- 
spondence, and in every other way 
possible. Even the 30,000 cream 
producers who supply the raw 
material for Meadow Gold butter 
have been made to feel it through 
letters from the purchasing de- 
partment. When the cream men 
get into trouble they often write 
to the company for sympathy— 
and they always get it. In the 
long run it means better quality, 
better salesmanship, more _har- 
mony. There is no getting away 
from it. 

Nor is it mere idle talk, but it 
finds expression in such policies as 
that of salesmen’s remuneration, 
which is salary and commission, as 
a rule, so that the man who works 
hardest and best will be propor- 
tionately rewarded and will know 
that the more money he makes 
the better the company likes it. 


SALES HANDLED FROM DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS 


Now for the practical, mechan- 
ical part of the sales plan. 

Practically every important city 
east of the Mississippi, to the 
number of about 50, is a distribu- 
ting center for this branded butter 
and has either a branch or an 
agency of the company, whose 
headquarters are at Chicago. Each 
of these distributing organizations 
has its own sales force, and the 
company has no general salesmen 
of its own. The 50 cities them- 
selves are naturally worked more 
intensively than the outlying areas, 
yet each distributor gives a pretty 
good account of his entire terri- 
torv and the product may be said 
to have a fairly thorough distri- 
bution. 

Sales work is continuous 
throughout the year, the salesmen 
calling mainly on the grocery 
trade, hotels and restaurants. The 
salesmanship centers around three 


talking points, quality, service and 
advertising. 

The quality of the product has 
already been mentioned. 

By service is meant regular de- 
liveries of fresh butter three times 
a week, special deliveries at any 
time on short notice, and, in the 
case of the retailers, thorough co- 
operation in every way. The sales- 
man is expected to give personal 
advice and assistance to grocers 
in regard to the best use of dealer- 
helps, arrangement of window 
displays and methods of pushing 
sales generally and disposing of 
overstocks quickly. The company 
gives no quantity discounts to re- 
tailers, one reason being that dis- 
counts tempt the grocer to order 
too much at one time—which 
means trouble with a perishable 
product. Oversitucking sometimes 
occurs, anyway, an? to avoid in 
rare cases any possibility of a 
grocer selling Meadow Gold that 
isn’t strictly fresh, the distribu- 
tors make a standing offer of 
fresh butter for stale. Thus, stock 
that isn’t promptly moved is taken 
back by the distributor, who re- 
moves the carton and sells the but- 
ter in bulk as cheaper grade. The 
service given by the “foot sales- 
men” to grocers can also be given 
by the delivery men. The deliv- 
ery men are called “wagon sales- 
men,” and more than mere deliv- 
ery work is expected of them. 


They are often promoted to be | 


“foot salesmen,” when their ability 
warrants it. 

The third talking-point, adver- 
tising, is an obvious one. The 
usual arguments for handling the 
well-known brand are made, and 
they can be made both in adver- 
tising season and out, because this 
butter, despite its zone advertising, 
can now be said to have been well 
advertised throughout the entire 


territory. However, this argu- § 


ment is strongest when a local 
campaign is actually in progress 
or is scheduled for the near future. 

It has been said that Meadow 
Gold advertising is by zones. It 
is also by seasons. Butter pro- 
duction has its “on” and “off” 
seasons. During the flush seasons 
prices are low, the product is 
most cheaply manufactured, and 
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PREPARATIONS 


\ X YHEREVER you find a drug 
store you are sure to find the 
“‘Vaseline’’ Preparations. A 

family medicine chest is not worthy 
of the name unless it contains some of 
the various “‘Vaseline’’ Products. The 


6é ° . 
trade name — Vaseline’’ is known the 
world over. 


The H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
has a very considerable experience in 
marketing through the drug trade. 
In addition to directing the advertis- 
ing of *‘Vaseline’’, both in this 
country and abroad, it is directing 
the advertising of Nujol and other 
products marketed through the drug 
trade. 


“‘We Have A Man Who Knows’”’ 
the title of a booklet describing our 
organization. It will be mailed to 
you on request. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


New York Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
At New York—61 Broadway 
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everyone can afford butter. For 
most of the sales districts, this 
season is in the warm months, 
from April to November. Conse- 
quently this period annually finds 
advertising campaigns in progress 
in various districts. Meadow Gold 
production has never to date been 
so plentiful as to warrant adver- 
tising in all sales districts in a 
given year. The appropriation 
might be spread over the entire 
territory with the same results, 
but it is deemed more effective 
to make fairly heavy showings in 
selected districts each year than to 
make light showings in all—and 
particularly is.this true because 
each year certain districts always 
happen to be much better prepared 
for intensive sales work during 
the flush season than are others. 
A sort of rotation is, therefore, 
the rule, and each district has a 
campaign every two or three years, 
the campaign lasting several 


months and being accompanied by 
especially hard sales work on the 
part of the district organization. 


SECTIONAL ADVERTISING AND HOW 
DETERMINED 


The task of selecting wisely, 
each year, the points at which ad- 
vertising shall be done falls to Mr. 
Johnson, and it is probably his 
most difficult problem. It requires, 
of course, a thorough acquaintance 
with conditions regarding the but- 
ter market throughout the eastern 
half of the United States, and 
Mr. Johnson travels a good deal, 
as a consequence, visiting 
branches, agencies and creameries. 
He is informed on conditions in 
each district as regards supply of 
butter, amount of sales, condition 
of the local sales organization, 
record of the local posting plant, 
effectiveness of past campaigns in 
that district, etc. 

Since the year of the first ad- 
vertising, 1903, posters have 
formed the backbone of the Mead- 
ow Gold zone campaigns. This 
year, for example, 85 per cent of 
the advertising appropriation went 
into posters, the remaining 15 per 
cent being invested in newspaper 
space in a few localities where 
supplementary work seemed ad- 
visable, and in dealer-helps. 


INK 


In the history of the company 
there has been only one departure 
from the merchandising plan 
which has bcen outlined. “hat 
was in 1912, when, from Febru- 
ary to November, was conducted 
a campaign in standard and 
women’s magazines. The purpose 
of the departure was to create 
prestige for the product through 
the use of descriptive and explan- 
atory copy of greater length than 
can be advantageously used out- 
doors. Advertising of this char- 
acter was not intended as a per- 
manent policy, because of the 
waste due to unevenness of sup- 
ply, which, as has been intimated, 
is seldom good in all territories 
at once. It was a big campaign, 
many full pages and half pages 
being used in leading magazines, 
including the largest circulations. 
Copy contained, in addition to its 
primary appeal to consumers, spe- 
cial dealer- paragraphs—and_ the 
campaign actually won over many 
small dealers who had not been 
effectively canvassed, 

Consideration of one of this 
year’s local campaigns specifically 
will help to bring out some de- 
tails which have been naturally 
passed over in discussing the na- 
tional merchandising plan. This 
year campaigns have been con- 
ducted in 16 sales districts out of 
the 50, and it may be said in gen- 
eral that all were successful. At- 
lanta, Ga., furnishes a good ex- 
ample, having had a typical cam- 
paign and enjoyed a typical suc- 
cess. 

Atlanta presented good reasons 
for being included on the 1915 
advertising schedule. There was 
promise of a plentiful supply of 
butter from April to November; 
the local sales organization was 
in fighting trim, the local mana- 
ger was a man who fully appreci- 
ated the value of advertising and 
the methods of co-operating with 
it effectively, the dealers were 
known of old to be sensitive to 
advertising, for Atlanta has been 
a Meadow Gold distributing point 
since the first year, 1903. And, 
lastly, though not a binding cir- 
cumstance, it was Atlanta’s turn 
for a campaign. ; 

As soon as Atlanta was defi- 
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What Makes Quality 


Circulation ? 


What is the best indication of a publication’s value to: you 
and your business? 


It isn’t sybscription price, nor typographical appearance, 
nor age, nor method of circulation. These things are important, 
but the thing you most want to know is—the paper’s hold 
iipon its readers. 

Does it grip them? 

That’s the big question. 


A paper’s pulling power for you depends upon its pull upon 
the men and women who read it. 


And that’s the secret, the explanation, the reason why of the 


Missouri Valley Farmer 


It has reader-hold. It isn’t a picture paper; it isn’t a maga- 
zine; it isn’t “the only” farm paper—but in more than 500,000 
farm homes in the Corn Belt, it is regarded as an every-day 
help in all the duties of farm life and farm work Its sub- 
scription price is only 25 cents a year—but it sells motor cars 
and farm tractors and pianos and good wearing apparel and 
everything else that the progressive farmer and his family use. 
It sells goods because its readers believe in it---because they 
have found it of practical every-day help to them. 


If you know the farmer, a study of the contents of the 
Missouri Valley Farmer will convince you of its hold upon 
its readers. 


And that’s what you’re looking for. 


th ehper Publisher. 
lopeka, Kan., Jan. 1, 1916. 


MARCO MORROW, Director of Advertising, 


Chicago, Mallers Bldg....J. C. Feeley St. Louis, Chemical Bldg., 
C. H. Eldredge 
New York, Flatiron Bldg..W. T. Laing Omaha, 1st National Bank Bldg. 
h Pe A Dunlap 
Kansas City, Graphic Arts Bldg., Oklahoma City, Colcord Bldg., 
R. W. Mitchell M. L. Crowther 
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nitely established on the adver- 
tising schedule for posting in 
April, June, September and No- 
vember, an intimate personal let- 
ter was immediately sent from 
advertising headquarters in Chi- 
cago to the Atlanta agent. This 
told him exactly how much post- 
ing had been allotted to his dis- 
trict, what items in the way of 
dealer-display matter would be 
furnished, and authorized him to 
select the posting locations. The 
posting plans comprehended the 
pasting of name-strips on the post- 
ers so that dealers unfamiliar with 
the product would know where 
to apply for it. 

The agent was urged to get 
in touch with the local posting 
company, make or renew the ac- 
quaintance of the man in charge 
and possibly some of his subordi- 
nates, talk over the possibilities of 
the campaign, let them know what 
hopes were entertained of big re- 
sults provided all pulled together 
—in short, inject into the poster- 
men some of the optimism and 
enthusiasm he himself felt over 


the news that he was to have a 
local campaign. 

The agent was also given sug- 
gestions for his announcement by 
mail to local dealers of the cam- 


paign in prospect. He was also 
urged to go over the plan thor- 
oughly with his salesmen at their 
get-together meetings and to ex- 
change ideas with them as to the 
best means of taking advantage 
of it. 

Beyond —_— that local sales- 
men are thoroughly informed 
about the details of a campaign, 
the Chicago office, at least, leaves 
them to their own devices in the 
matter of making the best use 
of what is offered, merely urging 
them to study the dealer-display 
material and consider each gro- 
cery store an individual problem 
as regards its effective use. This 
year’s dealer-helps consisted of 
large metal signs for use on in- 
terior walls, display cards and 
signs for both counter and ex- 
terior use, and some very attract- 
ive window cut-outs. The Mead- 
ow Gold package was featured in 
all this matter—as it is, incident- 
ally, in all advertising—for the 


INK 


primary advertising effort is to 
stamp the appearance of the pack- 
age on consumers’ minds. 

The correspondence in regard 
to the campaign was, of course, 
well in advance of its opening. 
The posters went up April 1st, 
and found the local organization 
primed for intensive work. 


OTHER PUBLICITY 


The sales talk for the product 
has already been outlined. The 
salesmen are not, however, the 
only contact of the distributor 
with the dealers. Form-letters, 
circulars and attractively designed 
mailing-cards are sent out to them 
from time to time in order to 
keep interest boiling during the 
period between salesmen’s visits. 
These go to both “sold” and “un- 
sold” grocers, and have the ear- 
marks of the regular publicity, 
being quite often in colors and 
featuring the package. Copy is 
always brief—usually a single sen- 
tence—and thus it usually gets a 
reading. An example is: “Mead- 
ow Gold Butter—it won’t come 
back, but the customers will.” An- 
other was shaped and colored like 
a pumpkin and started out, “Some 
pumpkins, when it comes to 
quality.” 

In entering new territory the 
company finds, as a rule, that the 
smaller dealers can be lined up 
first. They are always on the 
lookout for something that will 
give them an advantage over their 
larger competitors. Later the big 
stores see that the small ones 
have hit on a good thing and stock 
also. 

Actual results from the cam- 
paign at Atlanta were excellent. 
sales for the season showing an 
increase of 33% per cent, approxi 
mately, over sales for ‘the same 
period in any previous year. 

That the posting schedules for 
various territories are by no 
means uniform, but are planned 
best to meet local requirements, 
will be indicated by a comparison 
of the schedule described for At- 
lanta with those actually followed 
during the past season in some 
other localities. In Chicago post- 
ing was done for five consecutive 

(Continued on page 76) 
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prosperity after the war. 


BUSY DAY AND NIGHT 
Board 


a xét it if it| New York, Dec. 14.—As an indication 
che interests | of a remarkable improvement -in business 
porations run |Conditions there is not better evidence 
*erests in this |than the fact that the American Litho- 
‘been able to |gtaphic Company’s plant at 19th Street 
Equlization | 4" 4th Avenue is working day and night. 
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Back of this little news item—with its 
story telling headline; 


back of the massive building built for and 
occupied by us exclusively; 


back of its thirteen floors—throbbing with 
gigantic presses; 


back of its night lights guiding faithful toilers 
when the city slumbers; 


back of every single unit of up-to-the-minute 
machinery employed to produce more me- 
chanically perfect work; 


back of the steady influx of big business that 
keeps us working day and night; 


back of all this and more is the splendid or- 
ganization of the American Lithographic 
Company—and a story of vital interest and 
import to every scrutinous business man. 


Many manufacturers have already listened to 
it. Have you? 


If not—we’d like to tell it—again—to you. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 





Factories: New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo 
\ 











(Jodays - 
(Brass Tacks 
Talks 


A magazine is known 
by the advertisers it keeps. 
t..Commendatory letters 
from such advertisers, are 
sometimes interesting, but 
‘seldom conclusive. 

Each week, upon this 
space, Today’s Magazine 
will bulletin a few facts 
about one of its advertiser 
friends; not letters, consist- 
ing of words, but facts, 
representing the expendi- 
ture of dollars. 

CREAM OF WHEAT 
will be spoken_of in the 
first bulletin. 


Sack W Woe 





Handling Men with 
Glove 


What Tactfulness and Intimate Knowledge of Men 
for Some Executives 


By George L. Sullivan 


T. is true, at least from my 
observation of a good many 
big executives in varying lines of 
effort, that the man who is more 
closely in touch, humanly speak- 
ing, with the units of his human 


machine with which he has to . 


do his work, has a greater insu- 
rance of success than the man 
who regards these same units as 
mere numbered cogs in the big 
machine. 

Once I knew a man, a merchant 
at the head of a great manufac- 
turing concern with a very wide 
organization of dealers and agents. 
He had several men on the road 
obtaining new dealers and agents. 
He became dissatisfied with the 
work of one of these men. He 
was a big man, and the thing he 
did could perhaps be done by one 
of his subordinates, but he wanted 
his own information. He disap- 
peared from the office one day 
and was gone for several weeks. 
No one knew but his secretary 
where he had gone. Meanwhile, 
the man who had been placing 
agencies had been called in to the 
home. office. 

He went into this man’s terri- 
tory, called on all the dealers in 
towns which his agency man had 
heen unable to close, paying par- 
ticular attention to those dealers 
whom he wanted, but whom his 
man had been unable to get. His 
method was one of extreme frank- 
ness. 

He would walk into the dealer’s 
store, tell him who he was and 
make an appointment with him 
for a chat later in the day, pref- 
erably toward the close of the 
day when the business was draw- 
ing to an end. Then he would 
tell the man frankly that the com- 
pany had desired him as a dealer 
or an agent and asked him to be 
as frank in explaining why they 


had not been able to obtain him. 
17 


This man has a singularly en- 
gaging personality and the faculty 
of putting any man with whom 
he talks instantly at ease and 
making the impression that he is 
seriously interested in that man’s 
problems. -Without exception, 
these dealers told him with a 
frankness matching his own, just 
why they had not been sold on 
the proposition. 

It was not long before he dis- 
covered what he felt to be the 
vital difficulty in his own man’s 
method of approach and attack. 
He carefully concealed from the 
men on whom he called any feel- 
ing that he was criticising his own 
man or dissatisfied with his work, 
and he did this in such a way 
that he left with the dealer the 
impression that he was working 
out a new method of handling 
that end of the business and that 
what he was doing was with the 
intent of helping his own man. 

The ultimate result of this se- 
ries of calls was as I have said 
above—the discovery of the diffi- 
culty in his own man, a much 
closer and much broader realiza- 
tion of conditions which his own 
men were meeting and a creditable 
list of contracts with men whom 
he wished to obtain. 


CHANGE OF METHODS RESULTS 
FROM INVESTIGATION 


Leaving this branch of the com- 
pany’s business, he then went 
over into the territory where al- 
ready appointed agents were not 
sending in orders as he felt they 
should. 

He followed the same method 
here and obtained a great deal of 
information which it was impos- 
sible for him to get any other way. 

The result was, on his reaching 
home, that he called together all 
his agency men, told them in de- 
tail what he had been doing, ex- 
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plained to them why he had done 
it, admitting that he had not 
known as much about conditions 
as he had thought, and suggested 
for their approval, a new method 
of obtaining and handling agents. 

He carefully kept in the back- 
ground any impression. that he 
was dissatisfied with their work, 
and in this way preserved their 
feeling of loyalty and interest in 
their work, but in the next six 
months the business from all the 
outlying territories largely in- 
creased. 

Here was an example of a man 
with such a thirst for knowledge 
of actual conditions that he went 
after them first-hand, and with 
such a profound knowledge of 
how to handle his own men that 
he made use of what might have 
been, to them, a _ disquieting 
method to make them stronger 
and to make his selling agencies 
more effective. 

It is undoubtedly true that more 
big executives than formerly are 
realizing the wisdom of being 
closely in touch with their under- 
chiefs—and even in very large or- 
ganizations, which have been curi- 
ously successful, I have noted 
that this human touch has been 
extended way down in the ranks. 

One of the largest producers of 
automobiles in this country is said 
to know by name all his opera- 
tives in the factory. He walks 
through the factory in the morn- 
ing occasionally and something 
goes on like this: 

“Good morning, John! How’s 
that sick baby of yours getting 
on? Anything that the company 
can do for you?” 


Or: 

“Hello, Fred! I suppose you 
and your brother from Detroit 
had a great reunion last Sunday.” 

And more of the same thing 
down the line. 


This man at one time went 
through a very difficult and try- 
ing period in his business. Short 
. of funds to manufacture the goods 
which he had sold, but with the 
firm belief in his own product— 
since wonderfully justified — he 
drew around him men in whom 
he had the greatest confidence 


and who had absolute confidence 
in his dream, and then he kept 
them with him by just such 
methods as I have indicated 
above. 

That was his method of putting 
across what he wanted to ac- 
complish. 

Every one of the operatives was 
putting into the product the last 
ounce of his knowledge and skill, 
because he did not want to throw 
down the “old man.” The prod- 
uct being right, sold easily, and 
the money was forthcoming, but 
the success of the great under- 
taking may be legitimately traced 
back to the warm feeling of loy- 
alty and eagerness to help the 
head of the house, which grew 
out of-the association ‘between 
him and his operatives. 


INEXPERIENCED MAN WON EM- 
PLOYEES’ RESPECT 


Great executives fall into types. 
It occasionally happens that a 
man is thrust into a business with 
which he is technically unfamiliar 
through force of circumstances, 
but fitted to put the job through 
from his knowledge of men and 
how to handle them. Such a man 
was put into the position of gen- 
eral manager of a great depart- 
ment store after several years in 
a totally different field of effort. 
The old-timers in the department 
store were naturally skeptical of 
his ability to make good, as they 
thought it required a thorough 
technical knowledge of fabrics, 
markets, and the problems of pur- 
chase. But this young man was 
very wise. He had made up his 
mind that all it needed was a 
thorough knowledge of men. His 
idea was to get the best man for 
each division, put him in charge, 
leave him alone and hold him 
strictly to results. If he pro- 
duced, well and good. He was 
commended. And the executive 
succeeded in establishing in the 
man’s mind with very few words, 
the feeling that his work was 
recognized and appreciated. If 
the results did not come the man 
went. 

This executive was a man of 
very few words, but each one 
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weighed a ton. I asked him one 
day how he had ever gotten away 
with the difficult position in which 
he found himself when he was 
made the head of the great enter- 
prise. “Well,” he said, “I said 
nothing and looked wise for two 
years. By talking little I gave 
no chance for anybody to have 
anything on me, which they might 
have had if I talked freely and 
showed my ignorance of condi- 
tions. Gradually, of course, I 
came to have a more thorough 
and entirely serviceable fund of 
knowledge regarding the technical 
conditions of the business, but I 
still believe after all my years 
here, what I believed when I came 
into the store—that the man who 
keeps quiet, watches, and has a 
sincere desire to do his work and 
to help the other fellow to do his 
is the man who will accomplish 
the big things.” 

Some _ executives accomplish 
their ends by the impression of 
authority, either asserted or so 
evident that, it needs no assertion. 

There is a managing editor in 
New York who has seen his pa- 
per come up from nothing to be 
one of the great newspapers of 
the world. He has probably a 
thousand men who do not receive 
their salary unless he approves the 
payroll. They are scattered all 
over the world. His mind is a 
most unusual one. He has the 
news faculty, so-called, developed 
to an extraordinary degree. He 
has the ability to grasp a big story 
out of the air, build it up in the 
nerve-trying hours between 10:30 
and 1 o’clock at night and spread 
it out on the front page of his 
paper for his readers the next 
morning, a perfect thing. 

The analysis of his method, not 
considering his native news fac- 

ulty, discloses the fact that his 
success in organizing a machine 
and using it to its capacity, has 
been due to his ability to make 
these thousand men all over the 
world regard him as authority. 
It is all done in a very quiet way 
without bombast or a definite 
stating of the fact that he is au- 
thority. 

But every man with whom he 
comes in contact gets the feeling 
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that this man knows, and they 
yield to his judgment and his ex- 
perience. The cénsequence of 
this is that he gets from these men 
exactly what is in his own mind 
on each separate story or layout. 
I have seen him tremendously 
excited on occasions, but I have 
never seen drop from him for a 
second the curious envelope of 
authority which is his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

Two city editors, whom I have 
known, accomplished their work 
by very different ends. One 
trowled, criticised and heckled 
his men constantly. They cordi- 
ally hated him, but worked hard 
for him, because they feared him. 
He was constantly changing his 
staff. 

The other one handled his men 
as if they were his own family. 
He knew all about their personal 
affairs. His men would do any- 
thing for him, and he had the 
same staff year after year with- 
out break or change. 

Both men accomplished their 
ends; one at-an expenditure of 
useless energy and one by saving 
that energy. 


HOLDS MEN “ON THEIR TOES” 


One of the biggest executives 
in New England has faced the 
problem for a year and one-half 
of a constantly increasing volume 
of business and constant additions 
to the plant to meet the demand. 
In that time he has had to em- 
ploy a great many heads of de- 
partments. He has superintended 
the work on the plant additions 
and faced the problems of new 
and varying market conditions. 
He said the other day in answer 
to a question as to how he got 
through his gigantic task every 
day: “My job is to do the think- 
ing, and my biggest job is to get 
department heads who can do the 
thinking in their departments. If 
I can go into their offices and see 
that their desks are clean and that 
they are sitting around apparently 
doing nothing, I know that the 
work in their departments is being 
done and that they are doing the 
thinking in each one of their de- 
partments. I don’t want them to 
burden themselves with details or 





to pile themselves up with work 
and actual labor. I want them 
to delegate it.” 

This plan he has followed out 
with notable success. The impres- 
sion of the factory is that of an 
army of men on its toes and his 
job is one of the biggest in the 
country. 


CREATIVE MIND MADE THIS EXECU- 
TIVE SUCCESSFUL 


A big executive of an entirely 
different type from any of the 
others was a man in charge of a 
farming, lamb-feeding and land- 
development scheme in Colorado. 
From the very nature of his work 
he had to be close to it all the 
time; that is to say, he had 
to be actually on the ground 
where some of these activities 
were being carried on. He was 
a man of singularly long vision 
and a great belief in the possibili- 
ties of his country. 

Coming into the valley at a 
time when he had persuaded many 
farmers to give up their heart- 


breaking Kansas holdings, where 
at that time crops were few and 
far between, he had induced many 
of them to plant large fields of 


alfalfa. This was a crop easily 
grown, yielding three or four cut- 
tings in a season and producing 
enormous volume of fodder. 

At the end of two years he was 
confronted with the proposition 
of a very great supply and a very 
small demand. In other words, 
the farmers had produced quan- 
tities of alfalfa and had no place 
to sell it, although the price at 
that time was $3.50 a ton, de- 
livered. 

I have often thought that he 
would have been a great man to 
put in charge of the merchan- 
dising division of a modern ad- 
vertising agency, because he cer- 
tainly knew how to create a 
market. He was literally from 
Missouri, leaving one of the 
sleepy old county towns in that 
State to come into the newer val- 
leys of Colorado; and in his Mis- 
souri experience he had experi- 
mented in a small way in the 
feeding and fattening of lambs 
for market. But the conditions 
of weather and feed in Missouri 
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had never allowed him to be 
greatly successful. 

He made up his mind that in 
the sheltered Colorado valley 
where he was living, there existed 
a wonderful field under ideal con- 
ditions for the feeding of lambs 
in large quantities. He would 
have to bring in his corn by 
freight, but his green fodder, the 
alfalfa, was there in great quan- 
tities, Saying nothing to anyone, 
he went into New Mexico one 
September and bought a flock of 
5,000 six-month-old lambs. He 
brought them into the Colorado 
valley, contracted for alfalfa from 
the farmers to feed them; brought 
in his corn from Nebraska by 
freight; kept them from the mid- 
dle of October until the first of 
June and delivered them in Kan- 
sas City with the largest percent- 
age of weight increase and with 
a flesh-quality that brought the 
largest price up to that time of 
any fed lambs brought into the 
Kansas market. What had he 
done? 

First. Created a market for 
alfalfa, which gave his farm ten- 
ants and householders a reason 
for going on with their properties 
in Colorado. 

But more valuable than this, he 
had created an enormous indus- 
try in that valley in Colorado, 
and he established the name of 
the “Colorado-fed lamb” in the 
great markets of the world. To- 
day, after a lapse of 15 years, 
alfalfa is selling in that valley at 
$18.00 a ton, delivered. The val- 
ley feeds very close to 2,000,000 
lambs annually, and you will find 
on the menus of the great hotels 
of London and Paris, “Colorado- 
fed lamb” mentioned as a delicacy. 

To me this man has always 
seemed a perfect type of the big 
executive; not the man who sits in 
an office aud presses a button, but 
the man with a great dream, great 
faith, great capacity for hard work 
and eagerness to go to the roots 
of things himself. 

After all, is it not this type of 
man, either working in his natu- 
ral environment or transplanted 
to the city, who does the biggest 
things and puts across the biggest 
achievements ? 
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The whole story 
of the prestige of 
this engineering 
journal is told in 
this brief excerpt 
from New York’s 
most authoritative 
newspaper. 
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W. M. Gerdine in Firm of 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


W. M. Gerdine has been admitted to 
fee in N. W. Ayer & Son, 

hiladelphia. 

Five years ago he went with Ayer 
as a copy writer and two years later 
was made manager of the copy depart- 
ment, embracing the production of copy, 
art engraving and printing. Besides di- 
recting all copy production, he has rep- 
resented his house in its dealings with 
many of its clients. 

Mr. Gerdine’s first advertising experi- 
ence was with the Economy Service 
Company, a part of the Root Newspaper 
Association, and later he was advertis- 
ing manager of The Parker-Bridget Com- 
pany, a Washington, D. C., clothier 
and: haberdasher. He next entered the 
employ of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York, first as writer and 
later as office manager. 

He will continue as executive head 
of the copy department for Ayer & Son, 
and in addition will direct the service 
of that agency to its clients. 


J. J. McPhillips Leaves “Tex- 
tile World Journal” 


J. J. McPhillips, who has for over six 
and one-half years been advertising edi- 
tor and manager of promotion and serv- 
ice work of the Textile World Record 
of Boston has resigned to become New 
England manager for the Byxbee Pub- 
lishing Company of Chicago, which will 
publish six trade newspapers under the 
general title of Central West Publica- 
tions. 

Before going with the Textile World 
Record Mr. McPhillips was for two 
ears advertising manager of the Co- 
umbus Press, New York, and for one 
year previous to that was with the H'll 
Publishing Company, New York. His 
previous advertising experience was in 
department stores in Rhode Island. 


Cleland with McGraw Papers 


H. E. Cleland, manager of the ‘‘Make- 
It-Pay” department of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, will join 
the staff of the McGraw Publishing 
Company, January 10th. Oscar Graeve 
now assistant manager, will be pro- 
moted to the management of the 
““Make-It-Pay”’ department, and he, in 
turn, will be succeeded by R. Bigelow 
Lockwood. 


P. C. Gerhart with Armstrong 
Packing Company 


Paul C. Gerhart has been apointed 
advertising manager of the Armstrong 
Packing Company, Dallas, Texas. He 
was formerly with the Wertheimer- 
Swarts Shoe Company, St, Louis, in a 
similar capacity and more recently sales 
and advertising manager of the package- 
goods department of H. O. Wilbur & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Making Back Numbers of 
“Printers’ Ink” a Real Help 


Frank J. GLunxk 
ADVERTISING SERVICE : 

San Francisco, CAt., Dec. 18, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article of G, W. Neilson of the 
Lavoris Chemical Co, to have the arti- 
cles in your valuable magazine available 
in more condensed form, will probably 
be echced by many. His suggestion, 
however, to put the good articles, the 
“meat” as he calls it, in the center, has 
one serious draw-back, namely, that it 
would be impossible to accomplish it. 
Because, what would be interesting to 
one, might prove of little value to an- 
other. Take any issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and you will-find almost every arti- 
cle ‘‘meat’’ to some particular line. You 
simply would have to place them all in 
the center. 

Two methods may be suggested to 
keep a handy record of the interesting 
and helpful articles easy of access: One 
would be for your'firm to gather at the 
end of the year in a special volume 
articles devoted to certain lines. That 
would involve considerable expense and 
labor for which you would have to 
charge. 

Another easy method which I find 
very pane is for each subscriber 
to keep a card index file on which he 
keeps record of the issue and page in 
which a, to him, interesting article ap 
peared. Under the card “Trade Marks” 
he will find listed every article on that 
important subject. “Legal Decisions,” 
“Window Display,” “Helps to Sales 
men,” etc., all can in a few minutes be 
made readily accessible. This will also 
keep for handy reference those numer- 
ous suggestions in letters and under the 
“Little Schoolmaster’” which do not ap- 
pear in the index. 

It’s the only plan I know of hy 
which each man can keep for handy 
reference a/l that interests him and 
only that which interests him. 

Frank J. GLunK. 


Recommends Trade-marked 
Lumber 


John Bemer Crosby, of Chicago, who 
has handled a number of advertising 


campaigns for lumber, has taken a 
strong position in favor of trade-mark- 
ing lumber products. In an article on 
the subject, published in a lumber jour 
nal, he says: 

“Sign'ng your lumber is no different 
from signing a promissory note, payable 
on demand after date. If your stand- 
ing is good in the marts, your promis- 
sory note is negotiable without discount. 
and every time you issue such a prom- 
ise and deliver on ‘t your credit is 
further enhanced. The unmarked com 
modity is getting to be almost as du 
bious a purchase as fiat currency. Thi 
manufacturer who uses a_ trade-mark 
labels himself as surely as he labels his 
product. The educated buyer is thie 
bell-wether of all buying. The educated 
buyer will always go by the trade-mark, 
and ‘give the go-by’ to anonymous 
goods.” 
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AGAIN 
MORE 


Here are a few interesting figures 
comparing Collier’s Automobile 
Number of 1915 with this year’s — 
published this week. 


The 1916 Automobile Number has 
16 more pages for readers; 56,300 


more copies circulated for adver- 
tisers; 9,546 more lines of adver- 


tising which represent $23,555 more 
for the publisher. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR, Sales Manager of Advertising 


J. G. Jarrett, Eastern Manager J. E, Wittrams, Western Manager 





“Collier’s ranks first in This week January 8th 


us. Excellent dealer’s as “WRITING A BUSINESS 
well as private medium LETTER” by William 
for getting results.” Maxwell. 
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AWING our own wood takes all 
our time, so don’t ask us about 
the other fellow’s knots. Having 

a Million circulation is a big job; so 
is keeping that Million 99°/40% pure; 
so is having more advertising offered 
than we can crowd in the paper. 


The Farm Journal 


“UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER” 


INNER 
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The Prize Contest Which “Gets By” 
the Post Office 


Some Things Advertisers Must Guard Against in Planning Contests to 
Meet Uncle Sam’s Approval 


By Roy W. Johnson 


[Eprtortat Note: This is the last of 
a series of three articles on prize con- 
tests. The first appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for October 14, under the title 
“The Prize Contest as a Merchandising 
Factor.” The second article, “Adopting 
the Prize Contest to Its Market,” was 
published in the issue of November 4.] 


froR a good many years the 
Eastman Kodak Company of- 
fered a list of very substantial 
prizes for the best photographs 
made with its goods. A condition 
of the competition specified that 
the photographs must be made 
with a Kodak or a Brownie cam- 
era and Eastman film—a _ neces- 
sary proviso, inasmuch as the pic- 
tures were to be used in Kodak 
advertising, by reproduction and 
by distribution as samples. About 
ten years ago, however, the Post 
Office Department decided that 
the contests came within the pro- 
hibition of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations against lottery 
schemes and games of chance, and 
they were consequently abandoned. 
Present Kodak competitions, as 
outlined in a previous article, con- 
tain no suggestion that the ma- 
terials used shall be Eastman 
products. 

Now, the contests above re- 
ferred to were not run for the 
purpose of forcing contestants to 
purchase Eastman products. The 
company asserts that less than two 
per cent of those competing made 
any special purchases for the pur- 
pose of entering the contests. The 
thousands of amateur photogra- 
phers who sent their best pictures 
to the Eastman company under- 
stood the conditions perfectly, and 
appreciated the fact that the pic- 
tures would be valueless to the 
company unless they were made 
with Eastman goods. But the 
Post Office, under the interpre- 
tation which has been given to the 
extremely indefinite section of the 
Postal Law relating to lotteries, 
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the contests was not mailable, and 
that ended it. The fact that the 
contests were honestly conducted 
made no difference, so far as the 
use of the mails was concerned. 

.Many advertisers have had sim- 
ilar experiences, and many a pub- 
lisher has had an entire issue held 
up at the Post Office because’ it 
contained an advertisement of a 
prize contest which was held to 
be in violation of Section 482, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. Sec- 
tion 482, be it known, provides for 
the exclusion from the mails of 
newspapers and other publications 
of any kind, including circulars 
and pamphlets, which contain ad- 
vertisements of any “lottery, so- 
called gift concert, or similar en- 
terprise, offering prizes dependent 
upon lot or chance.” That latter 
phrase is one of the masterly ex- 
pressions to which Congress some- 
times gives utterance. Like the 
phrase in the Trade-mark Act 
about goods which possess the 
“same descriptive properties,” and 
the Clayton Law’s prohibition of 
acts which “substantially lessen 
competition,” nobody really knows 
exactly what is meant. So it is 
necessary to have some authority 
to pass upon each specific case 
which comes up, and the wording 
of the statute is supplemented by 
a more or less voluminous mass 
of “interpretation.” 


WIDE LATITUDE OF INTERPRETATION 


Now it happens that in cases 
which involve the registration of 
trade-marks, or violation of the 
anti-trust laws, the duty of inte:- 
preting the meaning of the law 
rests upon the courts, which means 
that the interpretation will follow 
precedent rather closely. By a 
study of the decisions which have 
gone before one may form an ap- 
proximate judgment in advance 
as to the disposition which may be 
made of ~~" case. But the 
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interpretation of Section 482 of 
the Postal Law is up to the Post 
Office Department, which, to all 
intents and purposes, is absolutely 
autocratic in the matter. The 
“Postal Guide,” which contains 
such information as the Post Of- 
fice chooses to give to the general 
public, has the following to say 
on the subject: 

“The terms ‘lottery, so-called 
gift concert or similar enterprise 
offering prizes dependent upon lot 
or chance,’ as used in that section 
[Section "482], include ‘guessing’ 
or ‘estimating’ contests for prizes, 
as well as drawings and raffles 
of every kind, whether general or 
local, whether for private gain or 
in aid of charitable, educational or 
religious objects, and whether the 
consideration for chances be 
money or otherwise. Enterprises 
in which prizes are distributed 
among purchasers of merchandise 
in stated amounts, or among sub- 
scribers for publications, or for 
shares of corporate stock through 
the medium of drawings or guess- 
ing contests are lotteries within 


the meaning of that section. Pub- 
lications, circulars, cards or pam- 
phlets containing advertisements 
of such enterprises or notices or 
other information of any kind re- 


lating to them, should be with- 
drawn from the mails. 

“Where there is doubt whether 
the scheme advertised or referred 
to is a lottery, or similar enter- 
prise, as defined by Section 482, 
the matter in question should be 
submitted to the Assistant Attor- 
ney-General for the Post Office 
Department for advice as to its 
admissibility. Communications to 
postmasters from the Assistant 
Attorney-General embracing opin- 
ions or rulings in respect of mat- 
ter so submitted are to be re- 
garded as records of the post office 
and retained among its official 
files for purposes of reference. 
The substance only of such com- 
munications should be conveyed 
to interested persons, and in no 
case should exact copies be sup- 
plied to them; the ruling or opin- 
ion being intended for the guid- 
ance of the postmaster, and not 
for the use of those interested in 
the enterprise passed upon. 

“The Post Office Department is 
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endeavoring to enforce the anti- 
lottery statutes strictly and with 
thoroughness. Postmasters, rail- 
way postal clerks and all other 
officers and employees charged 
with the handling of mail matter 
are therefore expected to examine 
such matter, especially publica- 
tions, with the greatest care con- 
sistent with prompt transmission 
and delivery, and to withdraw or 
exclude all such as is ascertained 
to relate to lotteries or like enter- 
prises. Many postmasters have 
been found negligent in this re- 
gard.” 


HAVE POST OFFICE APPROVE ALL CON- 
TESTS 


Now, there is only one definite 
and specific conclusion which may 
be drawn from the foregoing quo- 
tation, and that is this: no prize 
contest should be announced which 
has not first been submitted in 
all its details to the local post- 
master. If he decides that it is 
not a lottery within the meaning 
of the law, there is not much 
chance that anybody else will in- 
terfere with it. Railway mail 
clerks and other handlers of mail 
matter are commonly too busy to 
do much prying into matter which 
has passed the office where it was 
mailed. If the local postmaster 
is in doubt, he will send the evi- 
dence on to Washington for an 
opinion, That means delay, of 
course, but it is far better to sub- 
mit to a few weeks’ delay than 
to attempt to put-the thing through 
without consulting the local post- 
master at all, and run the risk 
of being thrown out in the midst 
of the contest. 

If the authorities at Washing- 
ton O. K. the contest, all is well. 
If they condemn it, you may find 
out what features were regarded 
as objectionable, and you may not. 
It depends upon your relationship 
with your local postmaster. He 
can tell you if he wants to, and 
he need tell you nothing more than 
the bare fact of rejection if he 
feels that way about it. As a rule, 
postmasters are willing to co-op- 
erate with advertisers to a reason- 
able extent, but no postmaster is 
obliged to do it. Printers’ Ink 
for November 26, 1914, contained 
an interesting account of how the 
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S. Starrett Company, of Athol, 
Mi iss., secured approval for a win- 
dow- display contest through the 
co-operation of the postmasters at 
Boston and New York, And right 
here it may be stated in ‘passing 
that it is of no avail to submit 
contest plans direct to Washing- 
ton in the hope of saving time. 
The result will be a polite note 
to the effect that the department 
does not pass upon such matters 
unless requested by some post- 
master. 


A FEW IMPORTANT “DON’TS” 


Although the law on the sub- 
ject is very indefinite, and so much 
depends upon the individual judg- 
ment of the official who passes on 
the matter, there are a few rules 
which experience has shown to be 
pretty safe to follow. Most of 
them are negative, and they can 
best be stated in the form of 
“don'ts.” Here they are as I have 
gathered them from the experience 
of numerous concerns which have 
run into them: 

Don't try” to ‘get I past the post 


office with any contest which im- 
poses an entrance fee upon con- 
testants, or which requires the ex- 
clusive use of your goods, or 
which necessitates, directly or in- 
directly, a purchase of your goods 
in order to compete. This is ex- 
tremely important. Once in a 
while a scheme is skilfully enough 
arranged to “get by” for a while, 
but the moment some official dis- 
covers the joker the mails may 
be closed to the whole contest. 
Don’t base awards upon chance. 
Make them depend upon skill or 
effort. This is quite as impor- 
tant as the preceding injunction— 
sometimes more important. Guess- 
ing contests, raffles and drawings 
cannot be conducted through the 
mails. Ask contestants to do 
something which requires skill 
(such as window-trimming, for 
example), or effort (like solicit- 
ing orders for electric lamps), and 
make the awards in proportion to 
the skill or the effort shown. You 
must be able to demonstrate that 
the person who wins the first 
prize has really accomplished 
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something more than the winner 
of the second prize, etc. 

Don’t fail to provide that in 
case of a tie a prize ot equal value 
will be given to each tying con- 
testant. That means that prizes 
must be duplicated—not divided. 
If the first prize is a $200 Vic- 
trola, and two persons qualify for 
it, you must give two $200 Vic- 
trolas. The person who is entitled 
to a prize is entitled to all of it, 
not merely to a part of it. And 
by the same token, every person 
who is entitled to it is entitled 
to all of it. 

Don’t attempt to run an indefi- 
nite contest. The contest must be- 
gin on a definite day and close on 
a definite day. Don’t attempt to 
extend the time limit after the 
contest is once started. 

Don’t try to base awards upon 
indefinite conditions. Don’t offer 
prizes for the “best” windows 
without stating the basis of com- 
parison. Wherever possible units 
of measurement must be clearly 
stated. If you give prizes for 
selling the “most goods” you must 
state whether you mean the “most” 
in dollars, or separate items, or 
some other definite and commonly 
understood unit of measurement. 

Don’t run advertisements of the 
contest without including a com- 
plete schedule of all the condi- 
tions, with opening and closing 
dates, unless the copy is specific- 
ally O. K.’d by the postmaster at 
the point of mailing. Don’t try 
to abstract or “boil down” the con- 
ditions—print them in full, or do 
not print them at all. In other 
words, see that every contestant 
has a full, complete and accurate 
statement of exactly the terms un- 
der which the contest is conducted. 

Don’t try to argue with the post 
office. The postmaster may seem 
arbitrary, and his ruling may look 
picayunish, but he has on his side 
the authority to shut the contest 
out of the mails. When he makes 
an objection to some apparently 
unimportant feature, bear in mind 
the fact that he isn’t obliged to 
give you any information unless 
he chooses. He can tell you that 
your contest advertising is “un- 
mailable,” and slam down the win- 
dow if he likes. If he shows the 
disposition to help out with sug- 
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gestions, it is wise to meet him 
at least half way. 

Above all, don’t start a contest 
without getting the O. K. of the 
postal authorities on the complete 
plan. It is better never to start 
a contest at all than to have it 
stopped in the middle, and run 
the risk of having your best cus- 
tomers get back their letters with 
a big red “fraudulent” stamp on 
them. Even if it does not go to 
that length, it is not pleasant to 
have to explain to a couple of 
hundred people that Uncle Sam 
refuses to carry your messages on 
a certain subject, and that the 
prizes have all been withdrawn. 


Wrigley Package Protected by 
Court 


An order has been handed down by 
the United States District Court at 
Cincinnati in favor of the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, plaintiff in a 
suit against the Helmet Company, of 
Cincinnati, enjoining the defendant 
company from the use of labels on 
chewing gum similar to those of the 
Wrigley company. Counsel for the 
Wrigley company represented, and 
proved by evidence at the hearing, that 
the company has expended since 1911 
between $9,000,000 and $10 000.000 in 
advertising its ‘Spearmint’? gum and 
familiarizing the public with the dis- 
tinctive package used in connection 
with the gum, and asked, therefore, that 
the Helmet company be enjoined from 
the use of a similar wrapper or pack- 
age. The order was granted as_indi- 
cated. The contention of the Helmet 
company, of which Joseph P. Rosen- 
thal is one of the principal officers, was 
that its gum packages bore marks suffi- 
cient to enable the public and_ the 
trade to distinguish them from Wrig- 
ley goods, but the court held that this 
defense was not substantiated by the 
evidence. 


FE. M. Baker Leaves 
Products Company 


E. M. Baker has recently resigned as 
advertising manager of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, New York. and 
has become advertising manager of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, New 
York. His place at the Corn Products 
Refining Company is temporarily being 
filled by L. C. Rieck. 


Walsh Goes with Philadelphia 
“Telegraph” 


W. C. Walsh, in charge of the serv- 
ice and promotion department of the 
New York Times for the past year. has 
joined the Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph. Before being connected with 
the Times, he did similar work for the 
New York American and Tribune. 


Corn 
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8,000 Homeless Waifs 
Find Homes 


For four years The Delineator 
waged a nation-wide campaign to 
find homes for homeless young- 
sters. As a result good homes 
were found for 8,000 little waifs. 


This incident: in The Delineator’s 
career iS mentioned as evidence 
of our readers’ confidence and the 
far-reaching scope of Delineator 
service. 


The active campaign for “the home- 
less child for the childless home”’ 
closed in 1911, yet more than 


1,000 applications were received 
during 1915. 


The Delineator 


One of the three magazines known to ad- 
vertising men as The Butterick Trio and 
bought as an advertising unit, on a guar- 
anteed circulation of 1,400,000. The 
other two members of The Trio are The 
Woman’s Magazine and The Designer. 


Butterick Building New York 
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Today Everyone 
Specializes 


@ You are specializing more than ever in 
your plant—it’s the best point on which to 
build lasting reputation for your product. 


@ Why not specialize more intensively in ad- 
vertising your output ? 





@ The Sperry Magazine is a New, Important 
and very Vital factor in Merchandising. It 
is vital to the Merchant, to the Woman-Who- 
Buys and to the Manufacturer who must tell 
both the Retailer and the Consumer about his 
goods before he can sell them. — 


@ The Sperry Magazine is in itself a highly 
specialized ‘“‘Home”’ publication. It goes to 
buyers only—500,000 of them. It reaches 
them through the stores—when they buy. 
It will help to Create the Buying Impulse 
and to concentrate on Your product. 


Investigation Is Well Worth While 
Have You Our Booklet? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 
FOR THE WOMAN-WHO-BUYS 


Two West Forty-fifth Street - New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, usiness Manager 
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“Coupon Free Deal” Is Made an Out- 
law by Some Jobbers and Retailers 


Wholesalers and Grocers of the Middle West Take Action Against 
a Nuisance 


By John Marion Schlachter 


of R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, O. 


[* develops that, many jobbers 
and retailers are showing 
their disfavor of the ‘coupon free 
deal,” that is, of coupons which 
are clipped from advertisements 
in consumer mediums and cashed 
in through retailers and jobbers. 

Some of the grocer jobbers, 
especially in the Middle West, are 
showing that adverse attitude. 
Starting January 1, no more cou- 
pons will be redeemed by them. 
The following letter has been 
sent by a well-known wholesale 
grocer to retail grocers in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan: 


.To our customers :— 


Time and _ test have proved most 
“Coupon free deals,” under existing 
methods of redemption and handling, 


to be very annoying and profitless to ° 


ourselves and our customers. In vari- 
ous instances manufacturers have failed 
to redeem their pledges with us and in 
other cases they ave prohibited us from 
taking them up, assuring us they would 
do so poe ves, but failed to do so, 
leaving the majority of the trade with 
a large stock of a practically unknown 
article on their hands. 

In order to avoid unpleasant and un- 
wished-for controversies and to eradi- 
cate this unnecessary evil we have de- 
cided not to take up any coupons (ex- 
cepting our own) after January 1, 1916. 

We would — that you ‘kindly 
consider this when placing specialty 
orders and making agreements or con- 
tracts with manufacturers or their 
agents in the future, as it may save you 
from unwarranted loss. 


Following the course of the 
wholesale grocers the Retail Gro- 
cers Association, comprising about 
2,500 dealers, took similar action 
and have refused to accept any 
more deal coupons or cards. 

Whether or not this step will 
have any material bearing upon 
the advertising plans of the manu- 

facturers directly concerned re- 
mains to be seen. But without 
much doubt it will cause them to 
look for a newer and better means 
of reaching the consumer. 

Dissatisfaction with this plan 


has come about largely ae 


the small manufacturer marketing 
an unknown article, distributing 
free-goods cards indiscriminately 
and then placing so many restric- 
tions upon them before they could 
be accepted for redemption. 

COUPONS WITHOUT “STRINGS” ARE 

WELL LIKED 

The larger and stronger the 
manufacturer the less trouble to 
redeem, and the fewer strings are 
attached to the deals. For exam- 
ple—it has always been a pleasure 
to handle any proposition of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
manufacturer of Ivory and Star 
soaps. The cards or coupons it 
puts out are printed upon good 
paper stock, the size is a conveni- 
ent one, the printing is good, the 
worth of the card is clearly stated 
and best of all, there are no unnec- 
essary conditions to comply with. 
The company’s representative calls 
at the jobber’s office once a week 
or once a month, takes up all 
cards on hand and pays cash for 
them. If a consumer takes one 
of these cards to her grocer he 
will redeem it without a murmur. 
There are a few other manufac- 
turers, perhaps a half dozen, who 
are equally satisfactory to deal 
with. 

The well-meaning manufacturer 
started out by having the house- 
wife sign her name to his card 
when offering it for redemption. 
In this manner he secured an Al 
mailing list of actual users of his 
product. This worked so well that 
later he insisted that the retailer’s 
signature in addition to that of 
the consumer’s must appear upon 
the card before it would be ac- 
cepted for redemption. Thousands 
of these cards were returned an- 
nually to the retailers because 
these conditions were not com- 
plied with. 

Further, in the beginning only 
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a few: cards—mainly soap and 
match coupons—were distributed 
and they generally did what was 
expected of them—helped the sale 
of these goods. To-day milk, soap, 
matches, macaroni, spaghetti, 
baked beans, washing powder and 
what not are introduced in this 
manner. 

These coupon free deals have 
grown to such proportions that 
I believe many manufacturers will 
welcome this start toward a better 
method of distribution. For they 
have times without number been 
the victims of unscrupulous deal- 
ings with regard to free goods. 


MANUFACTURER MUST LOOK OUT 
FOR CROOKED WORK 


A certain grocer ordered 100 
newspapers, from his newsboy, in 
which a well-known packer of 
baked beans was running a coupon 
good for a can of beans. The 
grocer had not ordered a case of 
these beans from his jobber. For- 
tunately the local representative of 
the packer heard of the transac- 
tion and wrote his house. Result 
—when Mr. Retailer presented the 
coupons for redemption he was 
promptly turned down. Of course 
he raged and stormed and to this 
day he feels edgewise towards 
that packer. 

Another retailer clipped a quan- 
tity of milk coupons and had them 
redeemed. He had ordered five 
cases of this particular milk from 
the wholesaler, he gave out a few 
cans and after the deal was over 
returned three cases of milk to be 
credited to his account. That re- 
tailer, however, is not in business 
to-day. 

One zealous merchant followed 
a crew distributing match cards 
and almost as fast as a card was 
left at a house he called with a 
box of matches. This was by no 
means dishonest, but it did not 
give the other grocers a chance to 
get their share of the business 
created by the cards. As a matter 
of fact, in most cases, this method 
pleased the housewife. 

Free-goods deals have too often 
been abused by the masses looking 
for something for nothing. Many 
times clerks and delivery boys and 
others have stocked up at the ex- 
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pense of a manufacturer’s free 
deal. 

The constantly increasing num- 
ber of concerns using these cou- 
pons has become burdensome to 
the retailer and jobber alike. Some 
wholesalers redeem a thousand or 
more coupons a week, which at 
five cents each amounts to $50. 
It will therefore be seen what an 
enormous amount of work is re- 
quired to examine each card, see 
that it is signed as required, count- 
ing and packing and attending to 
other details pertaining to the 
proper handling of the same. 

A plan which I believe is 
worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of manufacturers partial to 
this form of distribution is that 
employed by The. Kendall Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of 
Soapine. This enterprising con- 
cern send a crew from house to 
house, about twice a year. First 
they visit the retailer and pur- 
chase from him at the regular re- 
tail price of five cents, a quan- 
tity of their product. Next they 
call upon the housewife and sell 
her a package of Soapine for a 
nickel, and as an inducement to 
buy offer some household utensil, 
such as an egg-beater, free with 
each package. As a rule Mrs. 
Housekeeper is very susceptible to 
a premium, 


This method has proved its 


‘worth, for Soapine has seen many 


other plans and products fall by 
the wayside. 

In the end it amounts to about 
the same as the marketing 
schemes. But instead of having 
the retailer and jobber carry the 
burden the Soapine manufactur- 
er prefers to handle the deal from 
start to finish, This leaves no 
chance for abuses and irregulari- 
ties to creep in. Although the 
original cost is probably greater, I 
believe that in the long run it 
pays infinitely better. 


Jackson with New York “Ho- 
tels’ Bulletin” 


Joseph D. Jackson, of the_advertis- 
ing department of Scribner's Magazine, 
has become associated with the Hudson 
Special Agency, New York, and will be 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Hotels’ Bulletin. 
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t is better prepared because 
the relationship between the 
Paper and its readers is closer 
than it ever was... 


)HE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 

Daily and Sunday, is prepared to 

serve Business better than at any time in its his- 
tory—now going on twenty-one years. 

It is better prepared because the fights it has 
made for Honest Business have practically elim- 
inated dishonest business. 

It is better prepared because its millions of read- 
ers believe in the general integrity of business, and 
they give it their generous, profitable support. 

It is better prepared because the relationship 
between the paper and its readers is closer than it 
ever was—due to standing together for over twenty 
years. 

It is better prepared because readers better 
understand and appreciate the efforts of the paper 
to serve them faithfully and intelligently and be- 
cause, also, they have supreme confidence in it— 
which, of course, helps to make the advertisements 

pay better. 

Preparedness It is better prepared, be- 
cause readers have learned 
to read advertisements 
with confidence and to buy 
from advertisers with as- 
surance that they will get 

a square deal. 
It is better prepared be- 
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t is better prepared because 
it more fully appreciates that 
Good Advertising is Good News 
to print... 


cause advertising in its columns gets the close at- 
tention of a fourth of all people in the New York 
territory, thus opening up a market which is very 
valuable to any line of business which seeks the 
trade of New Yorkers. A fourth of New York is 
a big following for one newspaper to have. 

It is better prepared because its advertising rates, 
through years of study and analysis, have been ad- 
justed to give all advertisers, spending much or lit- 
tle money, an equal opportunity as to cost to become 
acquainted with readers and to secure their trade. 

It is better prepared because it better under- 
stands the need of co-operating with business men 
to give them the greatest possible return on their 
advertising investment, and, understanding the 
need, it gives them the most intensive kind of 
co-operation—a service which makes advertising in 
its columns very profitable. 

It is better prepared because it more fully ap- 
preciates that good advertising is good news to 
print, and, therefore, in 
the make-up of the paper Preparedness 
it is treated with the im- 
portance it deserves. RTARTA 

It is better prepared be- 
cause, by advertising its 
advertising every day in 
its own columns, it has 
directed the attention of 














Che Nek Mg ~ ~ i Bas ats 
Daily and Sunday is prepared 
to serve Business well because 
it represents The Voice of a 
Fourth of the People in 
the New York Territory - 
which means that it 
represents a Sixtieth of 
the People in the United 
States 





its readers to the value of 
the advertisements printed, 
which has increased the vol- 
ume of business they give to 
advertisers. 

Now, business men, what 
are you prepared to do in the 
advertising columns of the - 

NEW YORK AMERI- * reparedness 
CAN, Daily and Sunday, to 

get your share of the trade 

which the fourth of New York—the real backing 

of the paper—is prepared to give you, if you invite 

it in the right way? : 

Are you going to divide your New York City 
appropriation for 1916 into many small parts, 
trying to make a little butter spread many pieces 
of bread, or are you going to concentrate in the 
newspapers that reach the greatest number of 
people at the least cost? 

Which is the better course for you to pursue? 

Are you prepared to go after the trade of the 
New York territory in an intelligent, profitable 
manner ? 

Should you not be well prepared before you 
start? You know you cannot win a fight unless 
you are ready to fight, and, by the same token, 
you cannot win a profitable return on your ad- 
vertising investment unless you know where to 
place it to the 
greatest advantage. 


€ is better prepared because 
advertising 1n its columns gets the 
close attention of a Fourth of all 
the people in the New York territory a 
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THE NEW YORK 
AMERICAN really and 
truly cares as much about 
which other newspapers you 
intend to use as it does about 
getting your advertising for 
its own columns—not that it 
is envious or grudging, but 
it cares, primarily, because it 
wants your advertising to be 
successful in New York. 
We do not want you to hitch up to the Big Star— 
THE NEW YORK AMERICAN—and then employ 


several little stars and expect the New York American 
to carry the entire burden of results. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, standing alone, 
is able to give splendid returns in proportion to 
the amount you invest in its advertising columns, but 
it cannot be responsible for your entire profits if you 
invest in other directions where you cannot get pro- 
portionate profit. 


We are perfectly willing to tell you, if you wish 
us to, which other papers to use to go after the trade 
of the greater part of the other three-quarters of 
New York, which the New York American does not 
represent. Yes, the New York American IS PRE- 
PARED to serve Business—to help make it successful. 


How about you, Business Men of America? 


Are you prepared to let the New York. American 
help you to succeed in New York? 

We are at your service. It will be whole-hearted 
service—the kind that will please you and yield 
you a big profit. 


cA. Y Ou il 
after the trade of the New 
York territor 
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NOW, what will it cost you to keep in profitable touch 
with ONE FOURTH OF NEW YORK? 

You can buy one full column—280 lines—three times 
a week for a year in The New York American— 
twice daily and once Sunday—at a cost of a two-cent 
postage stamp per annum per reader. 

You can buy one full column—280 lines—seven times 
a week, for-a year—six times daily and once Sunday— 
at a cost of a little more than two 2-cent stamps, per 
annum, per reader. 

The cash outlay weekly for three columns is $352.80 
—for seven columns, $756.00. 
_If you should use a page every day for a year or as 
little as 28 lines, three times a week for a year, the 
line rate is the same. 

Was there ever offered a fairer rate? 

Don’t you think we are prepared to help you succeed 
in New York? 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Need of the New Angle to Sell 
Old Goods 


Its Discovery Will Put New Life in the Sales Force and in Customers 
as Well 


By W. W. Garrison 


: E’VE got to get a new 
angle in selling these goods 

r own up that we are beaten,” 
aid the president at the directors’ 
neeting, His moderate tone did 
ot conceal the fact that he was 
n deadly earnest. 

“Here we've dominated the field 
or five years and to-day sales are 
acillating month by month a few 
housand dollars and we’re mak- 
ng no progress to speak of. The 
ones company is having a steady, 
ealthy increase all the time by 
lightly underpricing us where it 
s necessary and the first thing 
you know they’ll have us. 

“You department heads 
imply got to outstep them on 
ays and means of increasing our 
olume in a healthy way or this 
oncern slips into second position 

the business. And the big job 

f locating the new angles is up 
) the sales manager and advertis- 
ig manager of this institution. 
Yow get busy. We'll have an- 
ther meeting on the fifteenth and 
iscuss plans which you present.” 

This was a concern which man- 
factured a fairly staple line and 

ere were a score of competitors 

f some importance. All made 

eir goods nearly alike, sold at 
rices between which there was 
ttle difference. The salesmen’s 

guments and advertising matter 
ere platitudinous with practi- 
ally all the concerns, each stick- 

g to the statement that “Ours 

the best—why buy lower qual- 

y when the price is practically 
€ same?” 

Two weeks passed. On the fif- 
enth the meeting assembled 
ithout much anticipation on the 
art of anyone that there would 
P any other solution than the in- 
ructions from the head of the 


In the middle of the meeting, 
the ordinarily reticent purchasing 
agent of the concern made a sug- 
gestion : 

“Is there anything in the fact 
that we don’t have to buy any 

— for use in our goods?” He 
named a certain commodity, used 
by most manufacturers in this 
line, which was not looked upon 
by the public as quite the correct 
substitute for another product. 
But the substitute was essential 
in cost-cutting by most of the 
concerns. This_ institution, 
through sustained volume of busi- 
ness, had done away with it and 
not increased costs. 

The advertising manager 
“sparked” in a minute on the sub- 
ject. “There’s your new angle,” 
he said, addressing the head of the 
house, “Let’s make the country 
ring with the fact that ours are 
the only goods that use the genu- 
ine . It is a subject upon 
which the public is educated. 
They will quickly grasp the idea 
and the dealers and jobbers will 
eat it up. Our salesmen can simp- 
ly rake in the business on that 
idea.” 


“NO CHEAP INGREDIENTS” BECOMES 
A TALKING POINT 


Within a month and a half the 
whole selling backbone of the 
business was swung to this fact. 
The first news of it that reached 
the trade was a letter to jobbers, 
short, terse and to the point, giv- 
ing the middleman, in three para- 
graphs, the absolute proof of the 
superiority of this product. The 
fact was not subj-ct to dispute. 
The dealers received a broadside 
that carried the same information 
in a more striking way and the 
broadside contained proofs of re- 
vised advertising that played on 
this as the central idea. 

Then commenced the appear- 
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ance of the new consumer adver- 
tising. The headlines led off with 
‘the new purity idea and the “get- 
away” in the copy was based upon 
it.” The logotype of the name of 
the goods, which had been un- 
changed for years, had an added 
line beneath it, giving the new 
angle. 

To top off the consumer adver- 
tising, readers were asked to send 
for a sample and test for them- 
selves the difference, and the sam- 
ple was free. 

Scores of new dealer accounts 
were opened, not perhaps purely 
on the strength of the new angle, 
but because here was a defined su- 
periority of one piece of goods 
over another. Salesmen opened 
their solicitations with the news. 
Some of the trade journals dis- 
cussed it. It got to be the topic of 
the trade, and it sold goods in 
every avenue in which the com- 
pany operated. 

By the end of that season, with- 
out the expenditure of a single 
extra dollar, this manufacturer 
stood head and shoulders above 
the field and his competition, a 
season late with the same feature, 
found the new angle milked dry. 
The atmosphere of “better goods” 
clung to the originator. 


HERE THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED IN 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


There is scarcely a business to- 
day in which new angles would 
not perform feats somewhat sim- 
ilar. 

The plan may not always be an 


angle of copy. In one case it 
arose from the prosaic business 
of shipping goods. 

Incidentally, in this instance, it 
turned a whole industry upside 
down. It is a branch of building 
construction. 

One concern had so positively 
dominated this end of the build- 
ing construction industry for 
about ten years that many big men 
had given up hope of ever head- 
ing it. But in the East there 
was a manufacturer in a business 
entirely different. But his mar- 
gins were short and profits each 
year meagre. The building field 
lured him because of more gen- 
erous margin on a line that the 
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same machinery could be made to 
turn out. 

The business being new to him 
and: having had no experience. in 
it, nothing looked impossible as it 
did to the dominating institution. 

He was a traffic man originally 
and was an encyclopedia of rates. 
He put down a single principle 
that whipped the dominating insti- 
tution into a bad second place. 

He decided he would ship car- 
load lots only of his goods. 

To do that he put out a test 

crew of salesmen in one State. 
They were to place one jobber in 
each large city by telling him they 
were going out and sell surround- 
ing smaller dealers and clear a 
full carload shipment through 
him, Then the salesman went out 
into surrounding towns, sold a 
small dealer in each town. until 
a carload was sold. 
. The jobber, glad to get the 
fat profit, agreed to handle the 
orders which were turned over 
to him. The carload was then 
billed to him and shipped. 

Immediately an _ advertising 
campaign, figured on a percentage 
of the carload cost was started in 
newspapers in the jobbing town— 
papers which covered the small 
dealers’ territory. 

The difference in shipping cost, 
in some cases more than 70 per 
cent—and this on a fairly staple 
product—was such that the dom- 
inating concern was actually swept 
off its feet. In one year the new 
institution was doing a volume 
easily 30 per cent in excess of the 
older concern. 

Following the shipment the car- 
load -lot- percentage advertising 
moved the goods into the consum- 
ers’ hands, it was found, at a 
smaller percentage of cost than 
was originally allowed. 

his new angle was responsible 
for this industrial upset and the 
concern that is now in second 
place is a nationally known name. 

In passing, it may be remarked 
that the salesmen’s work selling 
dealers through jobbers, paid an 
actual profit on the very first car- 
load, averaged up through the en- 
tire distribution work. 

One big Eastern concern, whose 
head is so wealthy that the busi- 
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ness is allowed practically to run 
itself, had the unique experience 
of the public reversing its selling 
angle to such an extent that its 
selling avenues were almost re- 
versed in importance, 

The article was originally de- 
signed for use upon domestic ani- 
mals for certain ailments. The 
label designed then had upon it 
woodcuts of these animals and the 
ugly name of the goods was done 
in a sort of scroll. It was adver- 
tised to reach people who had 
such animals in abundance, farm- 
ers. It did its work fairly well, 
became well known in that trade 
and a comfortable volume of busi- 
ness was worked up. 

Somewhere, sometime, some 
person used it for a human ail- 
ment akin to that for which it was 
originally formulated in domestic 
animals, And it must have 
worked wonders. 

For in the short space of a few 
years, with the repulsive old label 
and thé name sticking tightly to 
it without any change whatever, 
it secured dealer recognition in 
every store in which like articles 
are sold for human beings only. 
And to-day you cannot go into 
any town without these goods be- 
ing suggested if you open the 
proper line of conversation. 

The public suggested this new 
angle in selling old goods and put 
its new idea into effect with the 
result that, in violation of all 
known psychological principles, 
the firm’s biggest business to-day 
is through the avenue opened up 
by the new angle. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
in its latest advertising campaign, 
opened a new angle in a compara- 
tively old line of merchandise 
with its copy appealing to women. 

This company has grasped the 
opportunity of appealing to the 

voman by pointing out the fitness 
of the shaven underarm with dé- 
colleté gowns. This new angle, 
too, originated with the public 

wid after thousands of Gillettes 
h id been purchased by women 
without any urging, the company 
commenced cultivation of that 
new field with success, though 
some authorities question whether 
the volume justifies the extra ex- 
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IN THIS CASE NEW ANGLE WAS 
PLAYING UP THE BIG USERS 


Conditions change so slowly in 
some businesses that an evolution 
passes unnoticed insofar as its 
value as a new-angle selling op- 
portunity is considered. 

This was true in a great, na- 
tionally advertised business in the 
Middle West. The goods had 
gradually grown into such favor 
that a certain class of trade had 
commenced gradually to recom- 
mend and use the product. 

One big figure after another, 
spread over several years’ time, 
had been swung over to the prod- 
uct in the natural course of events 
and the sales of the concern in- 
creased. But little attention was 
paid to these incidents, other than 
the usual mild jubilation over a 
small business victory. 

At the end of four years’ time 
a new advertising manager, with 
an unimpaired perspective, un- 
earthed the truth that practically 
every man in the trade who 
amounted to anything stood 
squarely in support of the firm’s 
product. 

One day he gained entrance to 
the president’s office with the 
statement that he had discovered 
the nucleus of a great selling idea. 
“Why, do you know,” he asked 
the official, “that every big man in 
the trade uses our goods and 
swears by them?” 

“Sure—why shouldn’t they?” 
the head of the house asked as if 
bored by the reminder. “Sales- 
men get lots of business that way, 
getting the little fellows to ask 
the opinions of these authorities. 
Old stuff, my boy.” 

“True. Maybe there’s nothing 
new under the sun,” the advertis- 
ing manager came back, “but why 
hasn’t it ever been advertised? 
There has never been an advertis- 
ing argument half so strong sug- 
gested in the copy. This is abso- 
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lute proof of the folly of the con- 
sumer buying any other goods 
than ours.” 

“Oh, everybody knows it now,” 
was the retort and the subject was 
dismissed, 

But the advertising manager 
persisted in utilizing what was his 
discovery and hinged that season’s 
advertising campaign on what 
this authority and that one said 
of these goods; backed up with 
the statement that each of these 
men, who are looked up to for 
advice by the consumer, used the 
product exclusively. In the face 
of criticism he maintained that the 
general public had no knowledge 
of the manner in which the con- 
cern had utterly outdistanced com- 
peting products in goodness. 

The end of that year, and offi- 

cials frankly attributed it to the 
unusual advertising, saw this con- 
cern with a volume of business so 
far in excess of ordinary periods 
that credit had to be given the 
new angle. 
_And usually the matter of get- 
ting a new angle on old goods is 
the matter of freshening one’s 
perspective on the old subject—or 
of bringing in a new perspective 
unblinded by over-familiarity. 

It is true in nearly every manu- 
facturer’s experience that some 
outside viewpoint assisted in the 
resurrection of new slants on his 
own sales. 


ADVERTISING WOVEN ROUND THE 
COMPANY'S ENGINEER 


In a well-known line of business 
several years ago, one company 
had an engineer who had occu- 
pied some important positions in 
the industry, but was not known 
outside to any extent. 

The company that year had few 
dealers and the outlook was far 
from rosy. It was known that 
some particularly strong means of 
selling a profitable volume of 
goods had to be devised. A new 
sales manager had just come into 
office and it began to dawn upon 
him that the engineer was very 
much respected in the industry, 
had held the highest offices in 
trade circles, but was unknown to 
the general public. 

Consequently this new mind 
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proceeded to weave fame around 
his character. He briefly pictured 
his importance in the vital end of 
the industry, how authorities 
looked up to him and concisely in 
a few paragraphs made the engi- 
neer stand out as the leader in his 
field. 

Then he pinned the product it- 
self to this now great man, 
through advertising and trade an- 
nouncements, letters, broadsides, 
etc. He showed jobbers and deal- 
ers the ease with which this per- 
sonality sold goods, and following 
lines of least resistance the trade 
took up the argument. In con- 
junction with the advertising, 
goods sold faster than ever pre- 
viously in that concern’s history. 
To-day this business gives this 
new angle credit’ for its founda- 
tion in sales, though the idea gave 
place to other selling plans when 
the public’s familiarity with it dic- 
tated, 

The angle was sound at the 
core as proved by the present-day 
standing of the institution. 


Harmony Among Kansas City 
Jobbers 


Arthur G. Ellet, of the Ellet-Kendall 
Shoe Company, Kansas City, recently 
told the Kansas City Advertising Club of 
the benefits derived by jobbers in that 
city from co-operative advertising in a lo 
cal paper. Double-page space is used twice 
a week, different advertisers appearing 
alternately each Wednesday and Satur 
day. Each double page is divided into 
fifteenths, and the position of every 
firm represented rotates from week to 
week, 

The movement is co-operative further 
than the joining in the double-page 
spreads, each jobber referring custo 
mers to competitors when he cannot sell 
them, and each urging buyers to seek in 
Kansas City all they need to purchase. 
Mr, Ellet said that since August 1, when 
the advertising started, his firm ha 
opened 927 new accounts; and that the 
increase in trade in September was 35 
per cent, in October 58.2 per cent, 
in November 33 1-3 per cent—all with 
out the addition of a single salesman to 
the force. 


Livingston Leaves “Town & 
Country” 


Franklin Coe, president of The Stuy 
vesant og announces that Joh 


H. Livingston, Jr., has retired as adver: 
tising manager of Town & Country and 
Golf Illustrated, and as secretary of the 
company, to engage in other business 
effective from January 1. 
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1915 
A GREAT YEAR 


FOR THE 


BOSTON GLOBE 


Net Paid Daily Circulation 
Grew to Almost 250,000 
Copies - Sunday Circulationto 
Nearly 300,000 Copies Per 
Issue—Carried 8,433,054 
Lines of Advertising, a Gain 
of 70,533 Lines Over 1914, 
and 971,412 Lines More 
Than Second Paper — Printed 
548,712 Want and Classified 
Advts, 289,803 More than 
arches Second Paper, and a Gain of 


Se 60,381 Advts Over 1914— 


that the 


was 3 Printed 812,105 Lines of 


rT cent, 
all with 


sman i Automobile Advertising, a 
Gainof 134,442 Lines 
Over 1914. 
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BOSTON GLOBE 
LED THEM ALL 








Advertising Totals 
for 1915 


The Total Lines of Advertising in the Boston 
Newspapers (having Daily and Sunday edi- 
tions) for the year 1915, was: | 


1 GLOBE 8,433,054 


(A gain of 70,533 lines over 1914.) 


2nd Paper 7,461,642 
3rd Paper 5,947,270 
4th Paper 4,472,775 





(The above totals include all of the advertising, 
wants, classified and display, printed in the 
various papers during 1915.) 








In considering: the Boston field weigh care: 
fully the tremendous purchasing power of the 


Boston Daily and Sunday Globe. 
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Globe Breaks Record 
Wants and Classified 


During 1915 the Globe Printed 


548,712 


Want and Classified Advts. This was the largest 
number ever printed by a Boston paper in any one 
year. 


Total Want and Classified Advts printed in 1915: 








GLOBE . 548,712 
2nd Paper 258,909 
3rd Paper 106,311 
4th Paper 97,507 


Total Lines of Automobile Adver- 
tising Printed in 1915: 


GLOBE . 812,105 


(A gain of 134,442 lines over 1914) 
2nd Paper 426,494 


3rd Paper 342,401 
4th Paper 223,869 


(The above totals include all of the automobile adver- 
tising printed in the various papers.) 
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BOSTON GLOBE’S 
CIRCULATION 


Daily 


250,000 


Sunday 


300,000 


The November Net Circulation of the Boston Globe 
was Almost 250,000 Daily and practically 300,000 
Sunday 


NOVEMBER CIRCULATION BOSTON GLOBE 
Daily Paid Sunday 


243,646 297,230 


* Unpaid 
4,013 2,677 
Total Net 


247,659 299,907 


*Papers distributed to advertisers, employees, etc. 








The Boston Globe offers advertisers the best advertis- 
ing medium in New England. Its circulation is in the 
homes of the best people in all walks of life in the terri- 
tory in which it circulates. Mark the Globe No. | on 
your Boston list. 

















A Salesman’s Prize-winning Letter 
on Market Broadening 


How to Make the Most of a Situation Where Only One Order Can Be 
Sold to a Man in His Lifetime 


AS indicative of the vigor of a 
sales policy that can get a 
company’s salesmen keyed up to 
the point of sending in caretully 
prepared constructive suggestions 
as to effecting the closer alliance 
of its advertising and sales ef- 
forts, the following letter from 
as alesman to his company’s presi- 
dent is of supreme interest. The 
letter took the first prize in a 
salesmen’s contest offered by the 
president of a company manufac- 
turing products used by the build- 
ing trades. The object of the 
contest, generally, was to get from 
the salesmen ideas for increasing 
the volume of sales, as well as de- 
creasing the selling costs on the 
whole line. Thus, broadly stated, 
salesmen were not restricted in 


their answers, and the first-prize 


winner, part of which is printed 
herewith, includes suggestions 
along these lines, recommendations 
for making the company’s adver- 
tising (at present local and na- 
tional) more efficient for their spe- 
cial proposition, and some perti- 
nent matter on the ever-present 
problem of approaching the archi- 
tect. 


THE PROBLEM ANALYZED 


This company’s sales problems 
require preliminary explanation. 
To get repeat sales on commodi- 
ties whose average life is a gen- 
eration or so is a long look ahead; 
but to make the sales of such 
articles stimulate the immediate 
sales of other units from their 
line is simply another phase of 
repeit sales. To get the trade 
to use voluntarily a higher-priced 
article is also a long dream into 
the future, but to get a class of 
proiessional men, in this case ar- 
chitects, to recommend or demand 
these products is simply another 
Phas: of dealer-merchandising. 
While sales are made through the 
trade, these commodities are high- 

riced than any others on the 


ket, and call for extra expendi- 
49 


ture on the part of the house- 
owner. It is to overcome this ob- 
stacle, as well as an indifferent 
trade, that this company finds its 
greatest problem. 

“The extra cost,’ the letter 
states, “must be presented to each 
owner as an investment with a 
handsome return; a claim based 
upon 40 per cent greater economy 
in maintenance. Except from a 
man in the building business, there 
isn’t much chance for repeat or- 
ders, for each new owner is a new 
man on the market and has to 
be shown the reasons for making 
the investment on the _higher- 
priced article. Each time the ‘just- 
as-good-for-less-money’ argument 
has to be overcome. 

“Also, there is often apathy on 
the part of the man in the trade 
who figures that the cheapest of 
its sort that can be bought is 
the one with which he will be able 
to make the successfully low bid. 

“It has been remarked,” the let- 
ter continues, “that the only 
trouble with selling our class of 
products is that you have to find 
a new customer for each installa- 
tion. 

“IT should say that that was 
about half true and half untrue. 
The first generalization does not 
take into consideration the sales 
through architects’ specifications, 
and from references of satisfied 
customers. Nor does the second 
generalization of my own take in- 
to consideration the fact that sales 
through architects and from satis- 
fied references can be greatly in- 
creased. If, by the means just in- 
dicated, the proportion of half and 
half can be reduced to one-quarter 
and three-quarters, it would be 
a great accomplishment. We would 
be harnessing up more old sales 
as selling agents, and would be 
getting more old friends to work 
for us without pay. 

“An increase in the proportion 
of repeat sales is possible. As 
it is now, I have estimated that 
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one out of every two sales means 
a brand-new conversion to our 
way of looking at things. And 
when it comes to matters in our 
line men are pretty much heathens 
and correspondingly opposed to 
the gospel of economy in the long 
run. 

“The trouble we take and the 
expense of follow-up material in 
securing one order ought not to 
be allowed to lapse with the re- 
ceipt of that order. It should be 
capitalized for future orders. 
Salesmen work too hard and too 
consistently in securing the order 
of one prospect to simply allow 
that installation when secured to 
become a closed book. But yet, 
in selling our line, the fact that 
a man doesn’t usually buy more 
than one order of its sort in half 
a lifetime would seem to demand 
that a special campaign be under- 
taken for each convert. 


SALE COUNT 
MORE 


MAKING EACH FOR 


“The question is: how can we 
make our single sales count for 


more, or how can we' get one to 
sell another? 

“There are in my mind two ways 
of more fully realizing on old 
sales. They are: 

“(1) To so guard and watch 
our present installations by service 
departments that there can never 
be a doubt as to their value as 
references; and also . 

“(2) To develop sales among 
the class of men, and through 
the class of men that will be most 
in a position to influence future 
sales. 

“My experience has been among 
a critical and at the same time 
an interested class of men, viz., 
architects. They are men who 
form permanent opinions quickly, 
and whose opinions are carefully 
considered by clients. Therefore 
it is imperative that correct and 
favorable reports, and only such, 
be allowed to come to them from 
previous installations. Of course, 
every installation of ours should 
be a successful one, and its owner 
a booster for us. 

“Therefore it is up to the serv- 
ice department to see that any 
owner’s kick is only momentary 


and to be relieved by a bit of 
instruction or mechanical adjust- 
ment. There are owners, too, 
who have some minor fault to 
find which is not serious enough 
to cause them to let us know 
about it. And then there are the 
owners who are plumb tickled over 
our products and like to talk about 
them, anyway, when our man calls. 

“So I would suggest that it be 
the function of all the service de- 
partments to make at least one 
call quite early in each season 
upon all our available installations 
That would mean probably the 
addition to each branch office of 
at least one service man; some 
expense, to be sure, but an econ- 
omy in sales-getting. It would 
mean that each installation might 
be made potentially able to sell 
another and, most of all, that it 
would not happen that our prod- 
ucts, through any neglect of ours, 
could become a deterrent in other 
prospective sales. 

“The difference between present 
service and the service that I sug- 
gest is that the present service 
usually is given only in response 
to requests and complaints, while 
the suggested service is aggressive 
and scouts around to discover 
sources of trouble before the 


trouble arouses hostility. 


“Now, as to the suggestion 
which was outlined second—the 
development of sales among a cli- 
entéle that will count for the 
most in the future: the architects 
and consulting engineers. These 
men make up one of the most 
tremendous buying powers of the 
country, and consequently an un- 
shakable understanding by them of 
our line would be of apparent and 
inestimable value. To put it con- 
cretely, architects and engineers 
ought to be our selling agents. 
They work without commission, 
and certainly would help ‘decrease 
the selling cost.’ 

“T consider that the architects 
have in their pockets the best key 
to the situation. Hard to reach 
and hard to convince as they are, 
they nevertheless control the 
choice of three-fourths of the in- 
stallations in our line. Some ex- 
perience enables me to estimate 
that only one householder in four 
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Why This Cabinet Min- 
ister’s Wife Reads It 


The wife of one of the mem- 
bers of President Wilson’s 
cabinet is noted as a skillful 
housekeeper. Early every 
morning she motors to mar- 
ket and does her own 
buying. 


She is a devoted reader of The 


Woman’s Magazine because 


It gives her practical, expert 


household information. 


The Woman’s Magazine 


One of the three magazines known to ad- 
vertising men as The Butterick Trio and 
bought as an advertising unit on a guar- 
anteed circulation of 1,400,000. The 
other two members of The Trio are The 
Designer and The Delineator. 


636 Broadway New York City 
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eves to his architect and says, ‘I 
want such and such a company’s 
product, and I’m going to have it, 
unless you know some mighty 
good reason against it.’ Even then 
the architect is likely to tell the 
owner that some other he is ac- 
quainted with is a little better, he 
thinks, than the owner’s. (The 
25 per cent of installations which 
are made independently of an ar- 
chitect’s or engineer’s advice in- 
clude house alterations in which 
there is no architect or engineer.) 

“I would suggest, therefore, a 
constructive campaign with archi- 
tects or engineers; not simply iso- 
lated missionary work, but an in- 
terstate campaign—a propaganda 
which would not .only acquaint 
architects with our line, but which 
would inculcate in their minds the 
idea that our company is with 
them ‘and not bucking them; that 
_our purpose and the architect’s is 
the same, viz., good service; and 
that the company wants to work 
through the architects to secure 
that end. 


RIGHT APPROACH ON ARCHI- 
TECTS 


“The following are the lines of 
approach which have suggested 
themselves to me as_ necessary 
to bring the architects around into 
line. The suggestions apply gen- 
erally to engineers, as well as 
architects : 

“(T) Conciliate the architects. 

“(II) Help the architect. 

“(IIT) Force our products to the 
architect’s attention by personal 
call. 

“(IV) Strengthen our product’s 
place in the architect’s mind by 
keeping them tangibly before his 
eve. 

““Tt is not often that an architect 
feels positive animosity towards 
our products. But every architect 
is hound to have a certain passive 
antipathy to anything in the way 
of material which is suggested for 
a job through some other channel 
than his own office. The artistic 
make-up of an architect makes 
him jealous of any intrusion into 
his work unless it be through him- 
self or his agents. 

“The architect usually likes to 
discuss new things, but his whole 
temperament revolts at the sug- 
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gestion that an owner or a ma- 
terial man is trying to ride over 
him. 

“Therefore, in publicity work 
for our line I suggest that the 
prospective owner and architect 
be aimed at jointly; that what- 
ever be said for the products, be 
said in such a way as to appeal 
to either architect or owner, and 
to the exclusion of neither. 

“In arousing the owner’s inter- 
est in our products, whether it 
be by call, follow-up literature, or 
advertising, he should first and 
last bé urged towards consulting 
with his architect. I would sug- 
gest that general advertising al- 
ways include this line: ‘Consult 
your architect before making any 
plans.’ 

“Such an insertion would be 
aimed, of course, at the architects. 
It would conciliate them and make 
them feel we were working with 
them, rather than trying to be 
independent. In itself it would 
also interest the architect in the 
advertisement. 


“Architects, don’t 


as a rule, 
know as much about our general 
proposition as they would wish 
to. They appreciate’ sincere help 


tactfully offered. I believe that 
our service to them could be en- 
larged without getting into hot 
water with the trade. In.that re- 
gard I would suggest the compila- 
tion of a series of specifications 
—not layouts, but standard forms 
of specifications which were ad- 
mittedly the best to follow for 
various types of jobs. Of course, 
most architects’ offices have these 
forms already, but I know that 
some of the younger men in the 
profession would welcome a reli- 
able standard. These specifications 
would be available to all architects, 
whether they specified our line or 
not. 

“Tn this connection I would also 
suggest the compilation and dis- 
tribution among architects, engi- 
neers and the trade a manual of 
detailed’ and mechanical informa- 
tion about our line. It would not 
be argumentative in purpose, but 
would give exact information 
about our products in concise form 
and apart from reading matter 
intended for the small  house- 
owner. Such a manual would 
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have a businesslike atmosphere 
and would lend added character 
to our proposition among the pro- 
fession. 

“I believe that advertising of 
our products can instil into the 
minds of the architects, and the 
public at the same time, that our 
line is staple. I feel it would 
be a tremendous selling advantage 
if our advertising could be under- 
taken with the idea of putting 
our line on a plane of its own; 
not simply products with novel 
features, but the highest achieve- 
ment in their field. 

“It has been my experience in 
calling upon architects that 80 per 
cent knew of our line. Some of 
them have said: ‘Yes, I’ve been 
getting your literature off and on, 
and know something about it.’ 
But I found evidences of the fact 
that their conception of our prod- 
ucts was hazy unless personal call 
had been made upon them before, 
or unless they had used one of 
our products. 

“In other words, it takes per- 
sonal visits among the architects 
to acquaint them of the true char- 
acter of our proposition, and it 
takes repeated efforts by call, fol- 
low-up letters and publicity to con- 
vince them of its merits.” 

The letter then goes on to sug- 
gest a city-to-city campaign in 
certain designated territories to es- 
tablish personal relations between 
the architects and the company; 
not exactly a sales campaign, but 
one to create a condition of mu- 
tual good feeling and understand- 
ing between the architects and the 
company. It offers at this point 
suggestions for an advertising nov- 
elty to keep the company’s prod- 
ucts constantly in the architects’ 
minds, and some educational work 
by means of movies. 

“Supplementing this work,” the 
letter continues, “there is this sug- 
gestion also. In the case of one 
of our men calling on architects 
from city to city I have spoken 
of a certain type of follow-up let- 
ters, which would be argumenta- 
tive or résumés of points made 
in personal calls. But an archi- 
tect tires of too much argument, 
unless administered in small 
doses. So I would suggest as a 
means of keeping in touch with 
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him a circularization of what 
might be termed as ‘ News.’ 
This would inclyde statements of 
our growth, results of official tests, 
pictures and description of impor- 
tant installations and matter re- 
lating to our improvements, etc. 

“While these several suggestions 
for sales promotion among archi- 
tects involve a certain degree of 
increased cost, it must be remem- 
bered that the purpose is to turn 
architects into unpaid selling 
agents for our line, thereby in- 
creasing the sales with a net of 
diminished cost. 


BROADENING THE MARKET 


“So far this discussion has dealt 
with the general theme of increas- 
ing sales with a net of diminished 
selling cost. There are, however, 
certain suggestions which appeal 
to me strongly for sales advance- 
ment for large and small units. 

“First, in regard to the large 
units. I believe it is necessary to 
overcome the prevalent impression 
that we manufacture simply for 
residences and small apartments. 

“For that reason a special cata- 
logue for our larger units would 
seem advisable. This would be 
sent to engineers at once, and 
would be available for distribution 
to any owner or architect contem- 
plating a big building. It seems 
to me that in the present single 
catalogue there are certain details 
of questionable value which leave 
an unfortunate impression with a 
man who is contemplating a large 
apartment. 

“The suitability of our products 
for the small house, while it might 
be mentioned in the special cata- 
logue designed for the big build- 
ings, should not be emphasized 
therein. 

“Besides a catalogue for the 
larger units, I would also suggest 
printed follow-up literature, de- 
voted particularly to large con- 
tracts. 

‘Discrimination in follow-up 
material is important, whether or- 
ders for large units or for small 
are sought. I think it is unfor- 
tunate, for instance, when litera- 
ture aimed at the small house- 
owner is sent to a man building 
a large apartment house. The 
follow-up department should note 
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Fritz Wagner, Leslie’s 
war photographer with 
the first line of the German 
army in Serbia, is the third 
of the seven war photog- 
raphers who are getting 
pictures of the world’s 
greatest war exclusively 
for Leslie’s readers. 


As a result of previous military service in the 
German army, he is accorded unusual privileges— 
which means unusual opportunities for getting photo- 
graphs—and getting them through. | 


This is typical of the most complete photographic 
service of any periodical in the world: 


Wagner, with the German army; 
“Jimmy” Hare, with the British army; 
Donald Thompson, “somewhere in France”; 
Korsakova, with the Russian army; 


Paul Proctor (and two others whose names are 
confidential), with the French army 


—and additional photographs from every photo- 
graphic service securing war photographs. 


Current editions, 445,000—and growing 
LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Le slie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Facts from McCLURE’S 
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From May to January the editorial 
features in McClure’s in the Big 
Size have averaged sixteen per 
issue—an increase of 28%. 


Since May the monthly circulation 
of McClure’s has increased more 


than 100,000. 


(Now well over 600,000 net, a gain of 20%+) 


From May to January McClure’s 
has won recognition from 110 new 
display advertising accounts. 


(The entire list has been published in ‘‘January for instance.”’) 


‘ 


Old advertisers are using more 
space than ever. It is also sig- 
nificant that between thirty and 
forty old advertisers, who used 
McClure’s 20 years ago, have con- 
tracted for space in 1916, using more 
space, of course, than 20 years ago. 
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carefully the ‘kind of building’ 
aud the literature that corresponds. 
I know of one instance in which 
the follow-up literature for a man 
building a large apartment house 
was identical with that for a man 
who was about to build a bunga- 
low. It was all adapted to the 
smaller type of work.” 
After a discussion of trade dis- 
counts, the letter continues: 
“Another scheme for selling the 
smaller units—this one a direct ap- 
peal to the consumer—is to adver- 
tise in farm publications. The 
farm and the life of the farmer 
is undergoing a transformation. 
The farmer is pretty prosperous, 
and the first indication is the fact 
that most of them have automo- 
biles. He is beginning to regard 
domestic improvements as impor- 
tant as the asset of owning a car. 
A recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated that 
letters from 27,000 farmers’ wives 
showed that what they wanted 
most on the farm was running 
water. Another of their most. im- 
portant needs, they said, was cen- 
tral heat instead of stoves. 
“Another class of prospects is 
that composed of men who buy 
small residences that have been 
built on speculation. Such a man 
does not know until after he has 
lived in his house how cheaply 
it has been built and how he has 
been stung. Therefore I suggest 
that in the real-estate pages of 
Sunday newspapers advertising 
country homes for sale, develop- 
ments, etc., we place advertise- 
ments asking whether the house 
the prospective purchaser contem- 
plates buying has been fitted with 
our line or not, emphasizing the 
desirability of our products, etc., 
and suggesting that he consult his 
architect or builder on the subject. 
“The suggestions I have made,” 
the letter concludes, “look toward 
a substantial increase in the vol- 
ume of sales, with a decreasing 
ratio of the cost of selling.” 


Brigham with Milling Company 


R. D. Brigham, who formerly con- 
ducted an advertisement service in San 
Francisco, has assumed charge of_ the 
advertising of the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, 
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Posters to Aid Preparedness 


Movement 

The campaign of the woman’s sec- 
tion of the Navy League to obtain a 
membership of one million women is be- 
ing eeny aided by a poster which 
has been distributed to chairmen of 
committees in all parts of the country 
where the campaign is in progress. The 
poster shows the heroic figure of a 
woman standing on a rock on the edge 
af troubled waters holding aloft a 
lighted lamp, on the rays of which are 
written the words “National Defense.” 

An inscription in large type contains 
these words:— 

“Women of America! 

“Your country needs you!” 

The poster also states:—“Wanted, one 
million women to work for national de- 
fense. No dues.” 

As another step for better prepared- 
ness the American Defense Society has 
announced that it is forwarding a move- 
ment for the formation of a committee 
of copy writers to assist the govern- 
ment in getting volunteers in time of 
need. The plan is to prepare adver- 
tising matter with power to draw en- 
I'stments. 

Advertising writers will be asked to 
prepare a series of posters and ad- 
vertisements to be inserted in the news- 
papers and magazines when an emer- 
gency has arisen. Letters to more than 
1.000 advertising men in the United 
States have been sent out. 


E. P. Crocker with Lightning 
Letter Opener Company 


Edwin P. Crocker, advertising and 
assistant sales ‘manager of the Peer- 
less Check Protecting Company, until 
the consolidation of the company with 
G. W. Todd & Co., and since that time 
in the sales department of the new 
organization, on January ist became 
general sales manager of the Lightning 
Letter Opener Company, also of Roch- 
ester, 


Added to Westfield Mfg. Com- 


pany’s Staff 

W. K. Porzer has been appo‘nted pub- 
licity manager of the Westfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Westfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of Pope bicycles and mo- 
torcycles. He has been in the past a 
member of the staff of Motorcycle Illus- 
trated, and was also associated with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York. 


J. P. Hunting Joins Singleton 

On January 1st James P, Hunting 
became vice-president and a director in 
The Singleton-Tripp Company, Cleve- 


land. Ohio. He was formerly sales 
manager of The Hoffecker Company, 
and has since devoted five years to 
merchandising and directing campaigns 
in connection with trade publications. 


A. M. Stewart, formerly with the 
Charles Advertising Service. New York, 
has been appo‘nted advertising manager 
of the Nestlé Food Company. 





Selling Flowers Nationally Through 
a Chain of Agencies 


National Floral 


OW a real idea may drift 

about in plain sight without 
getting any nearer to the goal of 
its possibilities until someone puts 
the necessary impetus into it is 
the story behind a newly organ- 
ized advertising plan for sending 
flowers by mail. While the his- 
tory of the National Floral Cor- 
poration, of New York, to date 
reveals no startling record of re- 
sults, it is nevertheless enjoying a 
lusty infancy that augurs well for 
its future career. 

During a season of less than 
three months of advertising in 
very small space it has more than 
earned back an initial advertising 
investment, and has established a 
representation of 72 florists out of 
a hoped-for eventual roster of 
500. By sending actual cash mail- 
orders to a more or less reluctant 
trade, it has been able to swing 
into line florists at first skeptical 
of the possibilities of selling flow- 
ers locally through national adver- 
tising. 

The sponsor of the movement 
is a New York lawyer, who dis- 
claims any credit for discovering 
the idea of how one person may 
send fresh flowers to another in 
far removed localities. Some such 
arrangement was already in exist- 
ence in the Florist Telegraph De- 
livery service. What was not 
present when he got behind the 
matter was any aggressive, cen- 
trally focused plan to go out and 
get the business that this idea 
seemed to him to offer. 

Members of the Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery Service had done 
some spasmodic local work in ad- 
vertising the possibilities of send- 
ing wired orders for flowers to 
distant parts. But as is the case 
in many co-operative associations 
of this sort, there had been no 
one man or group of men in ‘the 
association to gather up the scat- 
tered ends of the multiple units 
and put behind them some central- 
ized effort to make the most of 
the possibilities offered. 


or, more significant yet, 
8 


Corporation Using Copy in Magazines 


The plan, simply stated, was to 
get up an association of florists, 
one to a locality, each to be known 
in his vicinity as the National 
Florist. Each member would be 
authorized to display the trade- 
mark of the corporation, and to 
advertise himself locally as such. 
Thus, while retaining his local 
individuality, he might augment 
further his present prestige by as- 
sociation with a national organi- 
zation and sharing in national ad- 
vertising, aimed to. simplify and 
extend the possibilities of giving 
flowers beyond purely local lines. 

A sufficient number of florists 
having been won over to the idea, 
each was to be assessed a mem- 
bership fee, based on the popula- 
tion of his immediate vicinity, 
these fees to be used toward a 
national advertising campaign of 
education on the desirability of 
giving flowers, and the ease with 
which this may be done by mail. 

The National Floral Corpora- 
tion was therefore incorporated in 
New York last March, with a 
larger fund of carefully directed 
imagination than working capital. 


THE CAMPAIGN STARTED 


Its first official act was to cir- 
cularize 3,000 florists throughout 
the country with a booklet ex- 
plaining the proposition. The pro- 
moters reminded the florist that 
while at Christmas, for example, 
flowers should be a leading gift. 
and might easily be made so, the 
mails and express companies are 
overtaxed with everything but 
flowers; to say nothing of the 
birthdays, anniversaries and wed- 
dings throughout the year fertile 
in sales possibilities. 

The booklet explains this state 
of affairs by saying that the rea- 
son why the habit of sending flow- 
ers to distant parts is not more 
general is that people think it is 
too much trouble to take, or else 
they’re afraid that the flowers 
won’t arrive in good condition; 
it does 
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Becoming effective 
February l1, the 
combination rate 
for the Public 
Ledger- Evening 
Ledger, with a 
combined circula- 
tion of 160,000, is 
30 cents the agate 
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It Covers Chicago 


There are approximately 450,000 families in Chicago 
and immediate suburbs. Within this territory is 
concentrated over 92% of the 400,000 circulation of 
The Chicago Daily News. 


You can easily see that disregarding the non-English 
speaking, The Daily News is read by very nearly 
every worth-while family in Chicago. 


The Daily News has a larger circulation in Chicago 
than any other newspaper, daily or Sunday—over 
100,000 more than the next highest daily circulation, 
and over 80,000 more than the highest Sunday 
circulation. 


Therefore, it is the on]y paper through which you can 
reach all these worth-while families. 


It covers Chicago. 
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not occur to them, and if it does, 
they don’t know how to go about 
it. 

Just as strangers in towns, it 
says, welcome as friends the fa- 
miliar red of the United Cigar 
Stores, or the gleam of a Childs’ 
Restaurant, so will they eventu- 
ally come to recognize the shield 
of the National Florist. 

An application blank accom- 
panied each booklet. The per- 
centage -of applications received 
on this first recruiting broadside 
might have discouraged some be- 
ginners. This, however, is not a 
tale of gilt-edged immediate re- 
sults. Ten applications for mem- 
bership were received as a result 
of this initial circularization. 

A membership of 500 may not 
seem at first sight very extensive, 
when one considers the area of 
possibilities. Remember, however, 
that each member has an approxi- 
mate mailing radius of 24 hours. 
Then, too, the fewer and at the 
same time the more important in 
their field are the members, the 
greater their local prestige will be 
as National Florists, and the lar- 
ger each individual’s returns on 
the aggregate advertising invest- 
ment. 

In September, a sufficient num- 
ber of florists having rallied to 
the standard to warrant starting 
advertising, a small ad was run 
in one of the humorous weeklies. 

It had been intended originally 
to have prospects send their or- 
ders direct to the National Flor- 
ists in the towns represented. A 
shift of tactics was found neces- 
sary, however, until such time as 
the representation shall be large 
enough to blanket the country. 

In December, to catch the holi- 
day trade, the bulk of the adver- 
tising to date was run, four maga- 
zines being used. 

_The ads propound the desira- 
ility of sending flowers by mail, 
aying orders for flowers not 24 
hours from the stalk will be de- 
ivered anywhere in the United 
tates. They invite remittances 
yy mail and state that in case of 
omplaint the money will be re- 
unded, a bonding company guar- 
bnteeing the safety of the remit- 
ances. The prospect is asked to 
Write for literature, which forms 


important cogs in the development 
of the order. There is a booklet 
on the subject, “Give Flowers,” 
which explains the proposition as 
laid out, and also preaches the 
doctrine of the National Florist. 
With the booklet are included 
separate slips giving the approxi- 
mate prevailing prices for vari- 
ous flowers in season, and a blank 
form with spaces for the names 
and addresses of prospective re- 
cipients, the kinds of flowers 
wanted, the desired time of deliv- 
ery, etc. It is also explained that 
should the” remittance be more 
than enough to cover the cost of 
the flowers specified, the balance 
will be refunded. On the other 


For Christmas— 


Materialized Sentiment 


Flowers are the universal subtle language 

of love and fnendship. Fresh cut, they 

now can be sent anywhere in the U. S. delivered not 
24 hours old. White us mentioning kind of flowers wanted 
enclosing remittance, or if you prefer leave selection to us. 
We wil guarantee satisfachon, appro- 

i and deliver at time you specify. 

emittance is bonded by the National 

Surety Co., New York. Estates fur- 

nished, Prices never greater than if ordered 


NATIONAL FLORAL CORPORATION 
220 Broadway - = New York City 








NATIONAL COPY, FOCUSED ON FLOWERS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


hand, should the money sent be 
insufficient for the service asked, 
the corporation promises to meet 
the sender’s wishes as closely as 
possible under the circumstances. 

As soon as the list of National 
Florists is sufficiently complete, a 
roster will be included to which 
prospects can send remittances di- 
rect. 

The advertising so far has had 
one result that is proving valuable 
in lining. up new members, In 
many instances erders have come 
in for delivery in places where at 
the time there was no representa- 
tion. These orders, nevertheless, 
are forwarded to the best florist 
in that locality; the man that the 
corporation has been working on 
and wants to enroll under the Na- 
tional Florist standard. This 
factor is proving valuable in se- 
curing representation from tardy 
prospective members. For ex- 
ample, one wéek’s mail brought in 
orders in excess of $100 for one 
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city alone where there had been 
no representative. 

Another asset offered the florist 
for his membership fee is the ad- 
vertising service with which he is 
supplied to tie up to the national 
advertising. This consists of a 
quantity of prepared newspaper 
ads, from educational copy to sea~ 
sonal suggestions on the various 
flowers when they are at their 
best. Special points covered are 
such as funeral pieces, Christmas 
wreaths, rose week, etc. Other 
helps are a metal sign displaying 
the National Florist shield, mail- 
ing pieces, and colored window 
pasters with such sentiments as 
“Love Insurance: Buy Flowers,” 
or seasonal announcements: all ar- 
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SEND FLOWERS! 


The Most Appreciated Gift 
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Butler & Son 


FLORISTS 
Pens 
We Are Always Open Evenings 


18590 MAIN 504-5a6 THIRD 
STREET 
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Advertising Golf Next Week 


Reservations already made for the 
“Golf Special” train for Pinehurst, \, 
C., indicate that the attendance at the 
annual tournament of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests will be 
larger than ever before. 

The tournament committee has ar- 
ranged the schedule of events so tliat 
interest in the play will not lag from 
Monday morning until Saturday. By 
Thursday night 32 prizes will have been 
won by 32 separate individuals. The 
general plan of play makes it impossilvle 
for one player to win several prizes, as 
has ha ot in other tournaments. 

On Friday and pete! there will be 
a Special 18-hole Medal Play Event {o1 
men; a Mixed Foursome and a Men’s 
Foursome, 18-hole Medal Play, “Best 
Ball.” 

A Putting contest will be in progress 
all the week, with two prizes each for 
men and women. All players may putt 
as often as they desire during the week 
and as many times a day as they wish. 


(Plants and Plrwers tr Bverybety 
We Gow Them, tor You 


Cut Flowers 





For’ Table Decoratios 4 


Flowers are Essentia! 
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HOW ONE FLORIST DISPLAYED THE EMBLEM IN A SPREAD 


arranged to tie up to the shield of 
the corporation. 

As evidence of the widespread 
effect of the advertising in a sin- 
gle week orders were received 
from places as widely distant as 
Fort Bliss, Texas; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Alexandria, Egypt; Miles 
City, Mont.; Dawson, Klondike; 
North Bay, Ontario; Havana, 
Cuba; Turin, Italy, and the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. 


Githens Joins McAtamney 


Norman S. Githens, for four years 
with the H. S. Howland Advertising 


has joined the staff of the 


Agency, 
' both of 


Hugh McAtamney Company, 
New York. 


Ralph Kaye with Stewart- 


Warner 
Ralph Kaye has resigned from Al: 
bert Frank & Co. and_ has gone t 
Chicago as assistant to Gridley sae 
advertising manager of the Stew 
Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Beecroft with Harry Porter Co. 
W. G. Beecroft has joined the Harry 
Porter Company, of New York. — For 
several years he has been editor 0! 
Forest & Stream, and is the editor ot 
“Game Laws in_ Brief.” He was 
formerly with the Outing Magazine. 


Albert G. Schwartz, who has cor 
ducted a periodical publicity service in 
New York for a number of months, 
has opened branch offices in Chicago 
and Boston. 
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When The “Old Man” 
Ran The Railroad 


Then it was possible to print, within the covers 
of one paper, all that he wanted to read—and he 
read it all. He not only literally “ran” the road, 
but he also bought everything from feather dus- 
ters and real estate to locomotives and bridges. 


But the “Old Man” is now dead, except on a 
very few railways of small mileage. 


Today, the railway is divided into several highly specialized 
departments; and each department has a well balanced 
head. And that head is so busy on concentrated problems 
that extraneous subjects distract and cause loss of interest. 


And what applies to the head is true of his subordinates. 


That is why we now publish four papers, whereas, even 
less than ten years ago, one only was necessary. 


And when the need arises, as it will in time, we will add a fifth, 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Charter Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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It’s Easyto Cover Nebraska 


, 

Nebraska was settled from its eastern border, 
settlers and supplies moving straight westward. The rail- 
roads were built in the same general direction. Conse- 
quently, merchandise for the entire State of Nebraska is 
still distributed from the cities of its eastern half. 


This simplifies the problem of distribution in 
Nebraska. An advertising campaign in a tew principal 
wholesale and retail centers, together with the farm papers, 
a “call” on the trade, and distribution is effected. 


Nowhere else in America is it simpler—or more 
eccnomical—to put an article within knowledge and within 
reach of more than 2,000,000 people, and nowhere else can 
be found an equal number of people with so high a per 
capita purchasing ability. 


Your advertising will 
make good in Nebraska 


This ‘Advertisement is published under the auspices of 
the Nebraska Publishers’ Bureau, composed of the follow- 
ing leading periodicals of the state: 


Twentieth Century Farmer Omaha Bee Fremont Tribune 
The Nebraska Farmer Omaha World-Herald Beatrice Express 
Nebraska Farm Journal Nebraska State Journal Hastings Tribune 
Deutsche Omaha Tribune Lincoln Daily Star Nebraska City News 
The Hospodar (Oinaka; Norfolk Daily News Nebraska City Press 
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Economists Tell What They Think 


of Price-maintenance 


Harvard Professor's Criticism Answered by Champions of Price 
Standardization 


Special Washington Correspondence 
PRICE-maintenatice was the 
subject of a very animated 
discussion at the twenty-cighth an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Economic Association held last 
week at Washington. Meeting 
with the economists were the 
members of that section of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress 
(also in session at Washington) 
devoted to commerce, finance and 
kindred subjects. Half a dozen 
professors of economics from 
leading universities furnished the 
hurden of the comment, favorable 
and unfavorable to standardized 
prices, though the business inter- 
ests found a spokesman in R. R. 
Bowker, of New York, and ex- 
Congressman Stevens, author of 
the Stevens bill, was present to 
give the legal viewpoint with re- 
spect to that proposed law—a 
measure which was frequently 
referred to in the discussion. 

Opposition to the maintenance 
of retail prices dominated the dis- 
cussion from the fact: that Prof. 
Frank W. Taussig, of Harvard 
University, who opened the forum, 
consumed nearly two-thirds of the 
time of the session with an ad- 
dress which was frankly critical 
of the proposition. Indeed, all 
that followed partook of opinions 
pro and con upon the points raised 
hy the authority from Harvard. 
To most advertisers, certain of 
Prof. Taussig’s arguments and 
some of his reasoning will have 
the merit of novelty and conse- 
quently may prove interesting, no 
matter whether the reader is seek- 
ing fresh ammunition to be used 
against price-fixing or is merely 
curious about the new arguments 
he must combat in his support 
of it. 

In the analysis of price-main- 
tenance, with which Prof. Taussig 
opened his remarks, he followed 
two distinct lines, one termed 


“psychological” and the other 
“marketing.” The first had to do 
with variations of demand and 
the structure of demand schedules, 
whereas the second covered the 
machinery of distribution. 

At the outset Prof. Taussig 
gave the following definition of 
price-maintenance as he _ under- 
stood it: “The practice among 


manufacturers of prescribing once 
for all the prices at which their 
sold by 


wares shall be retail 
dealers.” 

Taking up the first division of 
his topic, the speaker stated that 
the endeavor “to prevent retailers 
from pushing their sales seems to 
run counter to general proposi- 
tions which are universally ac- 
cepted in economic theorizing. If 
there is one thing which is laid 
down in all the books it is that 
a decline in price leads to an in- 
crease in the quantity demanded 
and sold. The demand schedule, 
we are taught, always shows an 
increase of demand with a lower- 
ing of price. Yet the endeavor 
to keep up retail prices would 
seem to be based on a contrary 
supposition.” 


SPEAKER'S VIEWS OF “IDENTIFIED” 


ARTICLES 


The speaker asked the familiar 
question as to why a manufac- 
turer’s interest should extend be- 
yond his sale of his goods at his 
own price and then supplied his 
own answer as follows: “It will 
be replied that the manufacturers 
whose case is here under con- 
sideration are not engaged in the 
ordinary ways of production and 
sale. They turn out not articles 
of the usual sort, but ‘identified’ 
articles; things which are ear- 
marked’ by brand, trade-mark, pat- 
ent, distinctive name; almost al- 
ways things which have been wide- 
ly advertised. The number and 
the proportion of articles thus ear- 
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marked seem to be increasing; 
apparently the drift is toward mer- 
chandising in this way.” 

- Manufacturers wish to restrain 
retailers “from trying to stimu- 
late their sales by reducing the 
retail profit and the retail price,” 
according to Prof. Taussig, be- 
cause manufacturers have found 
that, in articles of prestige, low- 
ered price does not lead to in- 
creased demand. The demand 
schedule, it was admitted, does not 
always follow the usual course, as 
above outlined. “The experienced 
business man’s perception of this 
fact,” said the Harvard man, “goes 
far to explain his aversion to re- 
tailers’ price-cutting. He does not 
formulate the matter in the terms 
which we economists use, and, in- 
deed, does not often formulate it 
in any explicit way; but some- 
how he knows that there is trouble 
here. 

“Now, I am convinced that this 
factor plays a part in the busi- 
ness policy of prescribing retail 
prices. As a rule—not universally, 
but as a rule—the identified goods 
are widely advertised as excep- 
tionally good. The advertising 
phrases sometimes’ are such as to 
countenance the more pessimistic 
views on the lack of social gain 
from ‘publicity.’ The identified 
goods are said to be ‘quality ar- 
ticles’; they are for the good 
trade; they are for particular peo- 
ple; a little higher in price, but, 
oh, how superior and so on. Now, 
if articles thus lauded are offered 
at cut prices, if they are knocking 
about in quantities on the counters 
of cheap shops at less than the ac- 
customed price—if they are used 
as ‘leaders’ to seduce the bargain- 
hunters—their prestige is endan- 
gered. They may cease to be es- 
teemed as quality goods. 

“It is not an uncommon experi- 
ence, I have been told (and some 
curious examples have been 
brought to my attention), that a 
manufacturer who has tried in 
vain to force sales of a product 
by lowering its price has found 
that by advertising lavishly under 
a fetching label he can sell more 
of it at a higher price. The con- 
verse is feared in case of a cut 
price for an ‘established’ article. 


Though some additional purcha. 
sers may be tempted at the outset, 
prestige is impaired. The nim. 
bus may be dissipated; particular 
people may no longer be attracted 
Therefore the retail dealer is to 
be restrained from cutting the 
price. In the long run, the lower 
price, so far from enlisting pur. 
chasers, is as likely to repel them, 
So much for the explanation on 
psychological grounds. I have no 
doubt it goes a good way toward 
clarifying the apparent anomalies 
in the manufacturer's attitude. 

“On the whole, this factor seems 
to be less important than the other 
to which I have referred—that 
arising in the conditions of mar. 
keting. To this second element 
in the case I will now turn. The 
established mechanism for getting 
goods from the large-scale pro- 
ducer to the scattered individual 
purchasers is through the jobbers 
and the retailers. Now, most of 
these do not relish cutting. They 
like to carry on business in the 
accustomed way, to sell at a ‘rea- 
sonable’ profit, to maintain the 
traditional spread between manv- 
facturer’s price and _ wholesale 
price, and then that between 
wholesale and retail price. They 
believe sincerely that the tradi- 
tional rates of profit—that is, the 
margins between buying prices and 
selling prices—are not excessive 
and that, in the long run, mer- 
chandising cannot be conducted on 
lower terms. Variations from the 
established system they believe to 
be necessarily temporary and ir- 
regular—disturbances from which 
a reaction is bound to set in, or 
mere devices to confuse and de- 
ceive the customer. The system 
of price-prescription for identified 
goods conforms to these tradi- 
tions. 


THE PROFESSOR WAXES IRONICAL 


“Then comes some iconoclastic 
price-cutter—a department store, 
or a mail-order house, or a ‘cheap- 
trade,’ low-class retailer—and pa- 
rades a cut price. Once the proc- 
ess of cutting is begun, difficulty 
arises in maintaining the standard 
price anywhere on the line. Now, 
it is all very well for the manv- 
facturer who is thus pestered to 
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The 
American Newspa 
Annual and Directory 


1916 


Is Ready for Delivery 


The importance of securing your 1916 
copy promptly will be realized when we 
say that the new edition contains 


Over 50,000 Changes 


These changes are in descriptions of news- 
papers and towns, and in the lists, besides 
the thousands of changes in circulation 
figures. In newspaper lists alone, 1412 
new papers are added, while 1547 dead 
ones are cut out. Such information is 
vital to all advertisers. 


Sent anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of $5.00 (express charges 
COLLECT) by the publishers. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE VITAL 
QUESTION FOR 1916 


Voluntary circulation is the 
main pivot upon which ad- 
vertisers will swing their ap- 
propriations from now. on. 
The question cannot be 
dodged or sidetracked. If 
a magazine can’t sell itself, 
it can’t sell your goods. 


The Popular Science Monthly is 
a fact magazine with an entirely 
voluntary circulation. 


“Ye 


wtf, 


Guaranteed circulation over 100,000 copies, A. B. C. Audit. 
Three pages within one year, $128.00 per page. 
March edition, 160,000 copies. 

To press January 25th. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


A. T. SEARS, Western Manager 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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say that the troubles of jobbers 
and retailers are their own and 
that they must settle their condi- 
tions of competition for them- 
selves. He finds that his goods 
are in danger of becoming un- 
popular in the trade. It no longer 
‘pays’ to handle them; there is ‘no 
money’ in them. They are not 
boycotted; but they are no longer 
pushed. The once-favored manu- 
facturer finds that the accessibility 
of his product is seriously affect- 
ed. It is open to him, of course, 
to maintain the repute and the 
vendibility of his product by con- 
tinued and even increased adver- 
tising. But these measures call 
for an extended range of addi- 
tional operations, for large capital, 
for new responsibilities gf man- 
agement. The simplest and easiest 
policy is to conform to the exist- 
ing system, subdue the rebellious 
retailer, and make it worth while 
for the regular forces to remain 
loyal. Support the brand, sup- 
port the price, support the trade 
—this is good business. 

“Such are the grounds, so far as 
I can make them out, for the 
great concern of this knot of man- 
ufacturers about a matter which 
seems at first to be none of their 
concern—the price at which some- 
body else sells a product for which 
they have already, received a price 
satisfactory to themseives. 

“There seems to be no occasion 
for giving aid and comfort to the 
practice of building up artificial 
elements of prestige-value. There 
seems to be no public gain from 
keeping intact the traditional 
spread between wholesale and re- 
tail prices. The existing system 
of conveying goods from the 
prime producers to the consumers 
is cumbersome and costly to an 
astonishing degree.. On those as- 
pects of the case which are con- 
nected with advertising and pres- 
tige, the chief consideration which 
is urged in defense of the set- 
price system jis that it enables or 
promotes the maintenance of the 
quality of the goods. No observer 
of the existing system will deny 
that the matter of maintaining 
quality is a serious one. There 
is a constant tendency to nibble. 
Shoddy goods and adulterated 
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goods are a great bane of mod- 
ern industry. The jobber and the 
retailer press the manufacturer to 
lower his price; and play off one 
manufacturer against another. 
Nevertheless, I question whether 
the system ‘of price-maintenance 
serves in any considerable degree 
to keep up the quality of goods; 
and I question still more whether 
it is the best way of keeping it up. 

“So far as I can judge from 
observation and inquiry, these 
identified and price-fixed articles 
are sometimes excellent, some- 
times good, sometimes quite or- 
dinary. The verdict of unbiased 
and well-informed observers 
seems to be that they are usually 
good; occasionally of really supe- 
rior quality. As a rule, the pur- 
chaser is safe in buying them ; but 
often he pays a liberal price for 
the insurance. It has been said, 
on the one hand, that the retail 
dealer is the proper or responsible 
guardian for the gullible pur- 
chaser; on the other, that the 
maker of the identified article 
should act in loco parentis. The 
alternative, it would seem, should 
be put differently: either the pub- 
lic itself, 7. e., the Government, 
should intervene as guardian, or 
the purchaser should be left to 
take care of himself once for all. 


“PRICE-MAINTENANCE NOT ESSEN- 
TIAL,” HE SAYS 


“The whole argument concern- 
ing the ways of maintaining good 
quality seems to me applicable, 
not to price-fixing, but to another 
practice usually allied with it and 
often confused with it—namely, 
the protection of brands and trade- 


marks. The solid ground for legal 
support to trade-marks: is that an 
inducement is thereby given to 
make satisfactory articles and to 
continue making them. Turn out 
that which satisfies the customer, 
mark it for easy identification, and 
he will ask for it again. It is 
this general situation—that it pays 
to make a trade-mark article good 
and to keep it good—which is the 
factor making for the quality of 
identified articles. The mainte- 
nance of retail prices seems not 
at all essential. There are any 
number of articles which have 


































































been sold under a_ trade-mark 
year after year, generation after 
generation, without any dictation 
of retail price and also without 
any deterioration in quality. I 
take it that the trade-mark arti- 
cles for which no set price-ar- 
rangement has been attempted far 
exceed in number and in commer- 
cial importance those to which it 
has been applied. The long-run 
profitableness of keeping up the 
brand suffices for the maintenance 
of quality.” 

Prof. Taussig in this connection 
took a rap at private brands and 
cited this as one phase of the 
trade-mark situation where there 
is room for improvement. Com- 
menting on the “mania” of jobbers 
and retailers for private brands, 
he remarked: “There would seem 
to be herein a dispersion and 
loss of responsibility, and so of 
the inducement for maintenance of 
quality. The same reasons that 
lead to requirements for truthful 
labeling of goods would seem to 
hold in favor of limiting trade- 
marks to those who really make 
the goods. The manufacturer 
who puts on his goods any and 
every kind of trade-mark which 
a jobber may ask will scamp the 
goods as much as that jobber di- 
rects; while the latter, not so- 
bered by heavy investment in 
plant, and easily able to withdraw 
from arrangements that he finds 
unprofitable, feels no such respon- 
sibility and no such inducement as 
he would if he had to ‘stand by’ 
the goods for an indefinite pe- 
riod.” 


MERCHANDISING EXPERIMENTS CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC OF THE TIMES 


Elaborating his declaration that 
methods of distributing goods are 
in a stage of flux and transition, 
the Harvard authority said: “The 
department store grows apace. 
The chain-store plan has its suc- 
cesses and its possibilities. In 
every direction are experiments 
and innovations. What will finally 
come of all this it would be rash 
to predict. The jobber may re- 
main; the country storekeeper is 
not likely to disappear; retailing 
on a modest, scale has shown a 
tenacious vitality in face of the 
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attacks of the department store. 
The only promising way of getting 
a more effective distributing proc- 
ess is to let any and every experi- 
ment be tried by anyone who 
thinks he can do the thing more 
cheaply. And this would seem 
to be a decisive reason against 
encouraging the fixed-price sys- 
tem. It stands in the way of the 
experimenter.” 

Summing up in conclusion, 
Prof. Taussig said: “The price- 
maintenance system is explicable 
partly on the ground that it gives 
an artificial prestige to identified 
goods, but still more on the ground 
that it fits comfortably and profit- 
ably into the existing trade ar- 
rangements. It seems to be de- 
fensible on neither ground. There 
is no public gain from giving an 
article an outward appurtenance 
of special merit. Let the retailer 
sell as he sees fit and continue to 
trust in the efficacy of competition 
for cheapening the methods of 
distribution, and in the good sense 
of the purchasing public for as- 
suring to them goods of the kind 
they really want.” 





A CRITICISM OF THE “PACKAGE 


SYSTEM” 


Prof, L. H. Haney, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, followed Prof. 
Taussig and announced himself in 
substantial agreement with the 
views expressed. He charged that 
the object of the price-maintenance 
men is to absorb the middleman’s 
job and a large part of his profits, 
and that the system would tend 
to reduce the importance of the 
small business establishment as a 
business unit. It was his idea 
that the marketing of many an 
article is dominated by the adver- 
tising of the manufacturer, and. 
whereas he condemned the old 
cracker-barrel system of distribu- 
tion, he expressed the opinion that 
the new “package system.” as he 
termed it, “leaves too much to th« | 
wiles of advertisers.” 

This speaker ventured the asser 
tion that it was advertisers rathe: 
than manufacturers in general who 
are back of the Stevens bill, an: 
he predicted that such legislation 
if enacted, would give ‘great in ‘ 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Cleland with McGraw Papers 


It gives us pleasure to announce that on January tenth 


MR. H. E. CLELAND 


will join the staff of the 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 


Publishers of 
Engineering Record Electrical World 
Electric Railway Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Mr. Cleland’s long experience, proven ability, 
and brilliant service as Advertising Manager, and 
Manager of the Service Department, of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are factors well known and fully 
appreciated by advertisers in the technical adver- 
tising field. 


His connection with our staff is further evidence 
of our desire and ability to give to our advertisers 
the most efficient and resultful service that it is 
humanly possible to produce. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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centive to advertising. It would 
amount, he thought, to the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing the profits 
of advertisers, and he “wondered 
if it is not that part of a price 
that is puffed up by advertising 
that is hurt by price-cutting.” Ac- 
cording to this speaker, “a really 
good thing is never hurt by price- 
cutting.” It was also his idea that 
quality is unimportant if not asso- 
ciated with price per unit, and he 
cited the case of cigars to prove 
that it is impossible to count upon 
competition in quality to insure 
even quality. The speaker men- 
tioned at one point or another in 
his address a great number of 
nationally advertised articles, and 
he intimated the possibility that 
the merits of some of them have 
been overstated. He also quoted, 
with sarcastic comment, from let- 
ters sent out by the Fair Trade 
League. 

Advertising was also made the 
goat in an endorsement of Prof. 
Taussig’s views voiced by Prof, 
\V. F. Gephart, of Washington 
University. He was prone to at- 
tribute the present situation to the 
great increase in advertised spe- 
cialties and he _ predicted that 
whatever inefficiency in retailing 
exists to-day will be perpetuated 
if retailers are made mere sales- 
men catering to a demand created 
by the advertising of manufac- 
turers. Moreover, he figured it 
out that just in proportion as the 
manufacturer creates demand by 
advertising can he dictate to the 
retailers. One of his closing as- 
sertions was that in many in- 
stances “the cost of advertising 
was as much as the cost of pro- 
ducing the goods.” 


A DEFENSE OF PRICE-MAINTENANCE 
BY STEVENS AND OTHERS 


The first speaker in defense of 
price-maintenance was Prof. J. R. 


Turner, of Cornell University, 
who combated the assumption 
that maintained prices are high 
prices. The speaker ably present- 
ed a number of arguments in fa- 
vor of price-fixing that have al- 
ready been recited to readers of 
Priy rERS’ INK from other sources, 
but which were presumably new 
to an audience such as that. at 
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Washington. His most effective 
point, however, had to do with the 
necessity of protecting good will, 
and he remarked that the way to 
protect a trade-mark is to protect 
the substance of which it is a 
badge. To defend the trade-mark 
and not defend price-maintenance 
he declared to be contradictory. 
In the course of his remarks Prof. 
Turner referred to the experience 
with price-cutters of the manufac- 
turers of the Hoosier Cabinet. 

Prof. P. T. Cherington, of Har- 
vard University, a well-known 
champion of price-maintenance, 
followed with an extended ad- 
dress, in which he undertook to 
correct certain alleged misconcep- 
tions with respect to price-fixing, 
its aims and objects. He laid 
emphasis on the fact that only 
a small proportion of the advo- 
cates of price-maintenance seek 
absolute price-uniformity, and in 
refutation of any such idea he 
cited the changes of price-levels 
in the automobile industry, where 
price-fixing is firmly entrenched. 
Stress was also laid upon the claim 
that price-maintenance consists not 
of arbitrary dictation by manu- 
facturers, but of agreements be- 
tween producers and retailers re- 
garding the standardization of 
equitable prices. Prof. Chering- 
ton at one point in his address 
remarked that, under present con- 
ditions, costly advertising is neces- 
sary if price-cutting is to be pre- 
vented. He also gave figures to 
attest the rapid growth of chain- 
store systems in the United States 
and played up the fact that most 
of the serious price-cutting was 
done by price-cutters having large 
capital. 

Ex-Congressman Stevens, au- 
thor of the Stevens bill, took up 
the legal aspect of the price-main- 
tenance project and endeavored to 
show that the passage of the bill 
he fathered would mean merely 
the restoration to manufacturers 
of the right to make business con- 
tracts, of a specified kind, sup- 
posedly denied to them under re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions. 
Incidentally, he expressed regret 
that it was “patent-medicine cases” 
(Sanatogen case and Miles Med- 
ical Company case) that produced 
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the decisions referred to, since he 
felt that prejudice had been fos- 
tered in some quarters under the 
belief that makers of medical 
preparations were the chief spon- 
sors of the movement for price- 
fixing legislation. 

R. R. Bowker, of New York, of 
the Publishers’ Weekly, cited in- 
stances in his own business experi- 
ence to prove the benefits of price- 
standardization. Such a policy, he 
declared, enabled the New York 
Edison Company to extend its 
market and reduce prices. He re- 
viewed the revival of the waning 
book trade in the past ten years, 
attributing the improvement ‘to 
price-fixing on the part of pub- 
lishers, and he related what qual- 
ity, based on uniformity of price, 
has done for a farm-implement 
business with which he is identi- 
fied and which, he declared, spends 
from $100,000 to $250,000 per year 
in advertising. Dr. Rubinow, a 
member of the association, closed 
the session with an inquiry as to 
whether there was not somewhere 
along the line a point where a 
manufacturer's possession and 
right of control ceases, even 
though he attempt to fix prices 
throughout. 


Spencer with American Optical 
Company 


Robert Platt Spencer has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the American 
Optical Company at Southbridge, Mass. 
O. B. Carson, who created the adver- 
tising department of the company in 
1910 and has been its head ever since, 
has been made assistant sales manager 
in addition to his former duties. 

Mr. Spencer was advertising and sales 
manager of the Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey Company of Milwaukee for 13 
years. In 1914 he became advertising 
and sales manager of the Federal Mo- 
tor Truck Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
He resigned in the same year to be- 
come one of the organizers. and incor- 
porators of the Denby Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, and was elected a 
director in charge of advertising and 
sales, 


Will Manage Sales of San An- 
tonio Drug Company 


W. F. Martin, for many years South- 
western division manager of the J. 
Hungerford Smith Company, of Roch- 
ester. N. Y., maker of soda-fountain 
supplies, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the San Antonio Drug 
Company, of San Antonio, Texas. 


When the Chief 
Consideration Is Quick- 
ness of Results 


(Continued from page 12) 
months with no lapses. In AI- 
bany, Rochester and Syracuse 
slightly shorter campaigns were 
put on than at Atlanta in order 
that a part of the appropriation 
might be expended for campaigns 
in 25 or so small towns nearby, 
which, through interurban service, 
use the larger cities as market 
centers. 

Where circumstances point to 
a need of supplementing the poster 
campaign with newspaper adver- 
tising, the dailies are used. This 
year newspaper advertising was 
done in Detroit, Cincinnati and 
Savannah. 

NO SUBSTITUTION TROUBLES 

Although the price to the dealer 
of the company’s branded butter 
may slightly exceed that on un- 
advertised package butters, it has 
been unable to discover that any 
material amount of substitution is 
going on. Substitution, at best, 
would mean only a one-time profit 
of from one-half to one cent, 
where Meadow Gold is sold at 
the same retail price as the un- 
advertised butter, and many deal- 
ers have testified that it is hard 
to sell butter that is not known. 
Dealers can, and many do, sell 
Meadow Gold at the same profit 
as cheaper brands, receiving a 
higher price for it, and still do 
their largest business in it. How- 
ever, this is not the rule. Most 
grocers abuse it to some extent, 
as dealers in all fields are apt 
to abuse all advertised articles, 
accepting a small margin of profit 
in order to make it a drawing- 
card. Ingersoll watches at 89 cents 
will: attract trade to a department 
store, and Meadow Gold at a level 
price with other brands will do 
the same for a grocery store. 
Since this merely amounts to ta- 
king a four-cent profit on Meadow 
Gold to, perhaps, a five-cent profit 
on other brands, the Fox River 
Company considers it does not 
amount to a price-cutting problem, 
and ignores the practice. 
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Exclusive Advantages of 





New York City 
Surface Car Advertising LeF Joe” 


Not obtainable from Any 
Other Medium Whatsoever 


No. | 


Immediate Connection 
with Distribution 


TT surface cars of New York stop 
at or near the door of practically 
every retail shop in the city. 


This is about the closest possible 
connection between advertising and 
Daily sales that can be secured. 


Circulation «Car-line entrances”’ are extremely 
important. Hundreds of thousands of 

2,000,000 dollars have been spent for their con- 
struction and for show-windows below 
ground and in the air. 


However, opportunities for subter- 
ranean and aerial entrances are rare. 
Whereas thousands upon thousands 
of store-doors are within a few steps 
of surface-car stops. 


Tell us where to address information 
about the many other exclusive advan- 
tages. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


Jesse WINEBURGH, President 
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On the other hand, many deal- 
ers have built up reputations in 
their neighborhoods as handlers 
of quality groceries almost ex- 
clusively on the strength of their 
pushing of Meadow Gold butter. 
The sales manager for Chicago 
tells of one man who started in 
a cubby-hole, made this butter his 
one and only leader at the start, 
and soon built up a big business 
and moved into large quarters. 

It may be said in general that 
stores handling Meadow Gold 
usually do their biggest business 
in it and are accustomed to pass 
it out to customers even when no 
brand is specified, either because 
they believe in giving quality or 
because they know the customer 
is apt to look suspicious when he 
catches sight of an unknown pack- 
age. The first-class educational 
work performed by the salesmen 
and the weight of the advertising 
message must, of course, be 
thanked for this condition. 

It should be mentioned that the 
higher price to dealers of this 


butter is due to its high quality, 
not to the fact that it is adver- 
tised. The company believes that 
advertising has lowered the selling 
cost rather than otherwise. 


1915 POSTER PULLED STRONG 


A by no means unimportant 
factor in the success of the 1915 
campaign, as a whole, has been 
the poster itself. The design 
shown was practically the only 
one used throughout the season. 
The package, hands and buttered 
bread were shown in natural col- 
ors. The only other coldr was 
the broad ribbon of green, which 
set off the design admirably, giv- 
ing it a “modern art” effect. 

This poster was voted an ex- 
cellent one by many advertising 
men, both before and after its 
adoption, and it was singled out 
for special commendation by the 
Poster Advertising Association of 
Canada at their annual conven- 
tion, A special poster exhibit was 
held, demonstrating some of the 
most up-to-date American posters, 
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and this one received the highest 
praise and was later made the 
basis of a circular issued by the 
association. 

The methods of the Fox River 
Butter Company are directly appli- 
cable to the marketing of other per- 
ishable products sold through the 
grocery trade under brand-names. 
In one particular, however, the 
butter manufacturer appears to 
have an advantage over the ma- 
ker of bottled products, such as 
catsup, for instance. When a gro- 
cer fails to move his stock of 
Meadow Gold the company can 
make an even exchange, fresh 
goods for stale, and by removing 
the carton and selling the butter 
in bulk take only a small loss. 
In contrast to this we find the 
Heinz company buying back de- 
teriorated bottled goods at half 
price and smashing them up in the 
grocer’s back yard. 

If it were possible for the Heinz 
company to keep closer tab on 
retail stocks, possibly it might find 
practicable the practice of buying 
back earlier, at an even exchange, 
and selling in bulk, unbranded. 
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Such a procedure, at least, would 
hardly hurt the market for brand- 
ed goods, as branded and un- 
branded catsups, preserves, etc., 
can hardly be said to compete. 
As regards style products, the 
methods of the Fox River Butter 
Company might also be advan- 
tageously applied. Homogeneous 
national advertising in any ap- 
proved medium has one significant 
effect on styles; namely, a sta- 
bilizing effect. A campaign which, 
in addition, should be, like the 
Meadow Gold campaign, designed 
to produce quick results when 
necessary, would be capable of 
meeting emergencies. And _ this 
should prove a valuable asset— 
for the most stable style will not 
endure forever, and ‘it is often 
impossible to tell much in advance 
just when the flurry will come. 


Technical Advertising 
Field 
C. H. Handerson, formerly with the 
H. Black Company (Wooltex), has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 
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OOKING back over the old 


year, it is gratifying to The Kansas 
City Star to record these advances: 


An average gain in daily circulation 
over 1914 of 


10,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


A gain in the year’s advertising over 


1914 of over 


600,000 LINES 


CIRCULATION — 
EVENING AND SUNDAY 1915 1914 Gain 


102,332 98,695 3,637 
Country .... 104,098 97,387 6,711 


Total... 206,430. 196,082 10,348 





MORNING 


98,256 95,137 3,119 
. 104,137 97,419 6,718 


. 202,393 192,556 9,837 





336,842 327,251 9,591 


ADVERTISING 
14,955,572 14,317,231 638,341 


The average paid circulation of The Star, 
Evening and Sunday, for last month was 
208,200; for the morning edition, 205,018. 
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Buy Your Paper 
As You Do Your Space 


Bermingham & Seaman offer you the 
same service in buying paper, as your 
agency does in buying space. We 
place at your disposal an organization 
of experienced men whose incomes de- 
pend on their ability to help you get 

_ the best results in buying paper. They 
will not try to sell you one brand to 
the exclusion of another. 


We furnish paper for any advertising 
purpose, yet you deal with only one 
firm. Our service is nationwide. We 
have offices in every advertising center. 
We are the largest organization of our 
kind in the country, disposing of the 
entire output of a number of the big- 
gest mills. 


Try out our service on your next book- 
let, catalogue,circular or house-organ. 
Although we supply many of the 
largest printers, advertisers, publish- 
ers and mail-order houses, no order 
is too small to receive our painstak- 
ing attention. Suggestions, dummies 
and samples cheerfully and promptly 
furnished. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond 
—Elite Enamel—and other leading brands 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Building Export Trade for Stand- 
ardized Products 


Other Nations Must Be Told the Advantages of Our Industrial System— 
From “Practical Exporting” 


By B. Olney Hough 


Editor, American Exporter, New York 


CRITICS of American export 
practice are rare who do not 
upbraid us with what they declare 
is our custom of trying to force 
on foreign buyers what we think 
they ought to have, instead of 
meeting their wishes and making 
the goods they want. Undeniably 
this criticism is justified in all too 
many instances. It may be noted, 
however, that identically the same 
criticism is made of manufac- 
turers of Great Britain and of 
other countries. A writer in a 
prominent British hardware trade 
paper, in a discussion of the vogue 
of American saws in Great Brit- 
ain, declaring that he had not 
long before returned from a trip 
abroad, in the course of which he 
collected a number of samples of 
desirable foreign carpenters’ tools 
for the purpose of submitting 
them to British manufacturers to 
stem if possible the invasion of 
American tools by copying or im- 
proving upon the samples col- 
lected, wrote that he regretted “to 
say that a haughty and cynical 
spirit seems to be shown by many 
to new and progressive ideas.” In 
a speech at the annual meeting of 
the African Banking Corporation 
in London in 1910 it was observed: 
“The American does many things 
that the British manufacturer 
leaves undone.” The South Afri- 
can correspondent of a British 
trade paper writes that the cus- 
tomary reply of British manufac- 
turers when asked to do special 
things is, “‘We have been doing 
this for fifty years and we do not 
care to alter.’ That is why in 
many cases British manufacturers 
are fifty years behind the times.” 

llowever, justified as it un- 
doubtedly is in many cases, a large 
part of the criticism aimed at our 
manufacturers is unintelligent, be- 


cause it does not take into con- 
sideration our systems in manu- 
facturing, with the consequent 
limitation of our abilities to make 
changes. Perhaps the question of 
extra price necessitated for special 
goods is at the bottom of this 
whole question. It is almost cer- 
tain that most manufacturers 


would willingly produce anything 
that anybody might demand if an 
appropriate price were paid for it. 


WILL PAY FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Quantity production of standard 
goods is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of American fac- 
tories. Specialization is another. 
Loss of time is added to other ex- 
pense in almost every case where 
serious changes from a _ fac- 
tory’s products are demanded. 
Will buyers pay more for special 
goods? There’s usually the rub. 
An American consul complains 
that certain popular cheap auto- 
mobiles are always painted black 
and are not so highly varnished as 
are more expensive cars of Euro- 
pean origin. Apparently he for- 
gets that the cars in question are 
turned out of the factory at the 
rate of one every minute or two, 
and, in order to be sold at the 
prices which attract buyers, for- 
eign as. well as domestic, have to 
be produced in uniform fashion. 
If the foreign buyer requires paint- 
ing in special colors or extra coats 
of varnish, it may be that he could 
arrange to have his wishes met if 
he is willing to pay $50 or $100 
more per car. This may be the 
secret of a manufacturer’s refusal 
to accept an order for porch chairs 
which were required painted red 
instead of the customary sea 
green. Possibly the buyer, not 
understanding that the chairs in 
question were offered at prices 
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which were satisfactory because 
going through the regular routine 
of the factory, could not under- 
stand why he would be expected 
to pay something extra for spe- 
cial painting. Possibly, in this 
case, the manufacturer was just 
“pig-headed.” The deviation from 
the factory routine might, how- 
ever, have been thought by the 
manufacturer to cost more than 
the total profits in the future busi- 
ness that could be expected would 
amount to. 

This is one of the features of 
American manufacturing which all 
of us ought to understand thor- 
oughly in order to be able intelli- 
gently to present the argument for 
American goods in general to for- 
eign buyers, who are sure to rec- 
ognize the point when it is under- 
stood. Take the case of a large 
importer of American lathes. In 
a great many other countries what 
is known as a “gap-bed” lathe is 
much in demand. The importer 


in question came to an American 
manufacturer whose regular line 
of lathes he had been buying in 


considerable quantities for some 
time and offered that manufac- 
turer an order for fifty gap-bed 
lathes, believing that an_ initial 
order of this size, coupled with 
the glowing prospects for. large 
future trade in similar lathes, 
would be sufficient to induce the 
manufacturer to make the special 
pattern desired. But the manu- 
facturer, taking time to figure 
very carefully all the elements of 
costs involved, found himself 
forced to decline the proffered 
business simply because he could 
not see any profit in it. Just the 
other day a large shoe manufac- 
turer, who wanted the business, 
turned down a contract for $1,- 
000,000 worth of army shoes for 
a European government because 
he was not equipped for studding 
the soles with hob-nails and could 
see no profit in equipping himself 
for that work. 


AMERICAN FACTORY POLICIES 


In the United States manufac- 
turers commonly draw the line 
sharply between cheap goods and 
high-grade goods. The same man- 
ufacturer seldom produces both 
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high and low grades of the same 
article in the same factory. Less 
often still does he offer two grades 
under the same brand. European, 
and especially German, manufac- 
turers very frequently “dress up” 
cheap goods precisely like high- 
grade goods. Our practice is usu- 
ally the reverse of this. We put 
out cheap lines for what they are, 
and our manufacturers often de- 
cline peremptorily to add to the 
physical attractiveness of cheap 
goods, even at a sufficient extra 
charge to more than cover the ad- 
ditional expense involved. Herein 
lies one reason of dissatisfaction 
with cheap American goods in 
markets not familiar with our 
wares or our policies. Many for- 
eign buyers, regarding prices only, 
expect that cheap lines will be as 
attractive in appearance and as 
finely finished, at least to the cas- 
ual examination of a buyer, as 
the more expensive goods. 

Changes in our general policy 
in this regard may not perhaps be 
advisable, but it is undeniable that 
greater care in finishing goods of 
all sorts is an important desidera- 
tum in the case of shipments des- 
tined for foreign countries. Per- 
haps the most serious objection 
urged against American engines 
of all sorts, from big electric units 
down to small marine motors, is 
the rough, crude finish, or lack 
of finish, with which some cast- 
ings and even complete machines 
are permitted to leave the Ameri- 
can seaboard. Puerile is not the 
proper qualification to attach to 
this objection. It is rooted deep 
down in the experience of foreign 
buyers, and in that of their fath- 
ers and grandfathers, with the 
products of other manufacturing 
nations, and prejudice and cus- 
toms are not to be laid aside at a 
week’s notice. 


PRACTICES OF EUROPEAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


The organization of European 
factories is as a rule entirely dif- 
ferent from that which has grown 
up in the United States. In prin- 
ciple, European manufacturers 
produce small lots as_ distin- 
guished from our quantity pro- 
duction and, because labor is so 
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Rising above your proposition, 
seeing its bird’s-eye relation to 
human needs, how different the 
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Advertising astigmatism is a 
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range to sweep the horizon. 
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@ The 
Saturday Evening Post 
has as much paid circulation as 
The Gentlewoman—over 2,000,000. 
But we hold that no paper published can 
show, as The Gentlewoman can, a list of over 
2,000,000 bonafide subscribers—all paid in advance. 

And each subscriber paid for her own subscription— 
the money being sent us by mail or paid to our club- 
raisers who remit the full amount collected. For we allow 
agents no cash commission—they are paid in premiums 
and prizes. We club with no other paper. We do not have 
to send sample copies to make good our guarantee to Ad- 
We have no dead names in our mailing list— 
expirations being removed promptly. We have no crews out 
gathering in names of “subscribers” who pay nothing to 
But it does require a real, live organiza- 

tion to maintain a list of over 2,000,000 paid in advance 
subscribers. We have that kind of an organization. It 
is composed of local agents who are known to our 
subscribers and who, year after year, send us their 
lists of renewals and new names. 
tion efforts are concentrated on Small-town 
and Rural homes. To this end we paid 
out, during 1915, over $75,000 
in cash for advertising 
space in other 
papers. 





Our circula- 
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Has Over 2,000,000 Subscribers 


And they are all women eas in 
Small-town and Rural homes. As 
the buyers for 2,000,000 homes these 
women are the ultimate consumers 
of enormous quantities of food, ap- 
parel and home furnishings. Adver- 
tising in the $1.00 and $1.50 
Women’s Papers can not persuade 
these 2,000,000 buyers to consume a 


nickel’s worth of Royal Baking Pow: 
der, Arbuckle’s Coffee, Fels Naptha 
Soap, Holeproof Hosiery, Perfection 
Oil Heaters, Victrolas, Quaker Oats, 
Mennen Talcum Powder, Colgate’s 
Toilet Articles and other branded 
merchandise. The Gentlewoman is 
a good buy for the Trade Mark Ad: 
vertiser having national distribution. 
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mucli cheaper in Europe, that ele- 
ment in the cost of goods does not 
count for as much as it does in 
our own country, and it becomes 
possible for the European manu- 
facturer to shift constantly, a doz- 
en times a day perhaps, from one 
article or one special feature to 
another which may be radically 
different. The bulk of the trade 
of a European, like any other 
manufacturer, consists in the do- 
mestic demand for his goods, and 
in Europe the trade is, as a rule, 
carried on directly from factory 
to retail customer with the conse- 
quence that individual orders are 
comparatively small. Nor is the 
specialization in products, as we 
know it in the United States, com- 
mon in European factories. In 
this country a manufacturer of 
women’s shoes seldom if ever at- 
tempts to manufacture men’s 
shoes. A manufacturer of high- 
grade women’s shoes does not 
attempt in the same factory to 
produce cheap grades of women’s 
or any other shoes. The manu- 
facture of boys’ and girls’ shoes 


is again a specialized industry. In 
Europe, much more often than 
not, all kinds are produced in one 


factory. Here again is a strong 
argument for the advantages of 
American goods in general. 

It seems altogether probable 
that the fashion which in partic- 
ular has distinguished German 
manufacturers of “dressing up” 
cheap goods to have all the ap- 
pearance of better goods has con- 
tributed more than anything else 
to the world-wide characteriza- 
tion of German goods as “cheap 
and nasty.” The world too often 
forgets that some of the highest 
auality goods manufactured any- 
where are made in Germany. It 
only remembers, as a recent for- 
eign correspondent of the Ameri- 
can Exporter puts it, that “Ger- 
man goods do not pan out the 
promised ‘just as good.’ Their 
manufacturers do not inspire con- 
fidence.” Or, as another puts it, 
“German? is synonymous with 
things of handsome but deceitful 
appearance.” 

Some foreign buyers are at first 
quite unabie to understand the 
American policy in this regard. 
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When they look over a line of 
samples of American silver-plated 
ware and find three or four dis- 
tinct grades, each grade made in 
certain patterns, they are certain 
to demand the most attractive pat- 
tern of all to be manufactured in 
the cheapest grade. They cannot 
understand why the manufacturer 
refuses to make in his cheapest 
grade a pattern which he confines 
exclusively to his highest-priced 
grade. An American manufac- 
turer of lead pencils refuses to put 
out his cheapest pencil except in 
plain wood. A European manu- 
facturer will deliver the same 
quality of pencil but will paint 
and varnish and polish the wood 
and even stamp it in gold letters, 
so that externally it is not to be 
distinguished from a pencil cost- 
ing twice as much, Certain Ger- 
man manufacturers, noting a large 
sale for American meat choppers 
in Europe, put out a machine in 
competition with the American. 
The German machine, instead of 
being tinned like the American, 
was enameled, and hence made a 
much more attractive appearance, 
while it sold at competitive prices. 
However, dealers jealous of their 
reputation with customers quickly 
found that the German machines 
were by no-means so satisfactory 
in operation as the American nor 
did they give one quarter the 
service. 


AMERICAN PECULIARITIES IN 
EXPORT TRADE 


It is always worth while teach- 
ing our foreign customers and 
prospects as much as possible re- 
garding established American 
practice and peculiarities, and ex- 
plaining how they have grown up 
and why we regard them as desir- 
able, especially when we meet 
buyers face to face. Probably no 
American machinery or hardware 
is produced in the United States 
that is either so heavy or, per- 
haps, so durable as similar prod- 
ucts of British and some other 
European factories. It is perhaps 
the most distinguished character- 
istic of American articles in these 
branches that they are of com- 
paratively light weight, yet be- 
lieved by us to be sufficiently 
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strong for the purpose for which 
intended, and built along grace- 
ful‘and pleasing lines. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer, it has been re- 
marked, does not produce a ma- 
chine that is intended to be hand- 
ed down as an heirloom to pos- 
terity. The American users of 
our machines expect to run them 
at the highest possible speed, se- 
curing the greatest per diem out- 
put, realize that sooner or later 
they will be worn out and are 
then quite content to scrap them, 
perhaps even earlier while still in 
good condition, because newer ap- 
paratus has been designed, new 
inventions made, improvements 
introduced that will make the pur- 
chase of up-to-date apparatus de- 
sirable because of an actual econ- 
omy or superiority in production 
thus to be effected. This Ameri- 
can practice has been recognized 
by foreign users of machines to 
be desirable, at least up to a cer- 
tain point, and the principle has to 
some extent been adopted abroad. 
Meanwhile, the foreign prejudice 
in favor of more substantial and 
heavier tools has undoubtedly had 
a certain influence in modifying 
the American tendency in the 
other direction. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that a great many more 
American goods have been imi- 
tated abroad than there are imi- 
tations of European goods made 
in the United States of America. 
Four years ago a leading Eng- 
lish silk manufacturer confessed 
in print that Americans “have 
made considerable advances in the 
perfecting of machinery they 
originally got from us, and their 
improved machinery has been 
adopted by British firms.” 

The growth of American influ- 
ence in foreign countries is not 
only notable but is usually a 
source of pride to us, unless we 
except the spread of American 
yellow journalism. Improve- 
ments in European show windows, 
in advertising practice, the deca- 
dence of the top hat among busi- 
ness men of London, all bear wit- 
ness to the influence of American 
ideas. This principle, however, 
does not mean that occasion- 
ally, but not often, ideas origi- 
nated in the United States have 
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not been improved upon abroad, 

There is one feature of Ameri- 
can industry which is distinctive 
or at least is carried farther in 
this country than in almost any 
other, but which perhaps is not 
quite wholly praiseworthy. It 
does undoubtedly affect our ex- 
nort business in different lines, 
This is the constant changing in 
fashions here. It applies not alone 
to millinery, but affects many 
other phases of our life and our 
goods. Nowadays an American 
changes the style of his or her 
boots and shoes with each recur- 
ring season. The American gen- 
tleman is almost as particular 
about the style of his hat as is 
the American (or almost any 
other) lady. These things are not 
true, in principle or in equal meas- 
ure, of people in other countries, 
Old styles, time-honored favorites 
in patterns, etc., remain popular 
for fifty or a hundred years, some- 
times. 

A radical difference in principles 
involved characterizes many prod- 
ucts of American factories, clear- 
ly enough affecting competition. 
3ut, however proud we may be of 
American ideas and practices, we 
must always be on our guard 
against what an Australian corre- 
spondent calls “American inge- 
nuity and skill damned by blow 
and bounce.” 


C. D. Buckwell with Exporting 
House 


Cyril D. Buckwell, business manager 
of The Spirit of Missions, an Episcopa- 
lian monthly, has resigned and will be- 
come advertising and publication man- 
ager for Muller, Maclean & Co., Inc, 
New York, exporters and manufactur: 
ers’ representatives. For several years 
he was export manager for Butler 
3rothers, New York. 


Staff 


to Krogness’ 


Grey Sullivan, recently Western reo- 
resentative of the Chicago Herald and 
previous to that in charge of the auto 
mobile advertising of the Chicago Daily 


Accession 


News, has joined the organ‘zaticn of 
C. George Krogness, Chicago, newspaper 
representative. 


Fitchner with Barnes-Crosby 


Eugene L. Fitchner, formerly of Ams- 
den & Fitchner, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
located in Detroit, where he will be 
associated with the Barnes-Crosby Co. 
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r | AHIS week two impor- 
tant advertising cam- 
paigns are starting. 

These, added to other ad- 
vertising already completed, 
will bring the total invest- 
ment of The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company in advertising 
during the present season to 
about $300,000. 

One campaign starting 
this week is for The Country 
Gentleman. 

Large advertisements will 
appear twice a week in the 
centers of farming territory 
throughout ten Middle West- 
ern States. 
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This campaign will cost 
$127,000. 

The other campaign start- 
ing this week is for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
will appear twice a week in 
important sections. 

This campaign will cost 
$87,000. 

Several additional cam- 
paigns have already been 
completed or are now under 
way. 

Among these are fort- 
nightly insertions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, and 
pages and double-spreads in 
various mediums for The 
Country Gentleman. 
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This $300,000 has been 
appropriated as an invest- 
ment in the business. 

The Curtis Publishing 


Company believes that the 
present season offers perhaps 
greater opportunity than ever 
before for reaping the full J 
advantage of powerful, well- § 
directed advertising. | 
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The Head Correspondent Suggests 
Important “Don'ts” for Sales 
Letters 


Pointers Out of the Experience of a Chicago Mail-order House 


By Cameron McPherson 


[ ONCE knew a copy-writer in 
one of the big Eastern agencies 
who frankly admitted that when 
he finished writing a letter it was 
beyond improvement. But he was 
an exception. Most of the suc- 
cessful copy-writers I know tell 
me their main difficulty is getting 
the copy to suit them. They no 
sooner get a letter back from the 
stenographer than they see a way 
of strengthening the opening para- 
graph, simplifying the description 
and a dozen other things, usually 
ending up by rewriting the letter 
several times before they finally 
turn it over to the multigraph 
operator. 

In this respect letter-writing is 
a good deal like playing billiards. 
Th: beginndt*' wowing little of 
the real princepes of the game, 
will occasionally make a shot and 
bring the balls together in great 
shape. But it takes long experi- 
ence and a thorough knowledge 
of just why you do it to make 
one shot after the other. Once 
having mastered the principles, a 
good player can make the balls 
do his will, and he knows in ad- 
vance just what is going to hap- 
pen. In the same way you will 
find correspondents who have so 
thoroughly mastered the princi- 
ples of letter-writing that they 
can tell you almost in advance 
just what the results from a let- 
ter will be. “And if you have ever 
worked ‘under: one of these men 
you will recall that they test a 
letter negatively. They apply the 
process Of elimination, for it is 
true that it is quite as important 
to know what not to say as it 
is what to say. 

I once asked the chief. corre- 
spondent of one of the: big Chi- 
cago mail-order houses to tell me 
briefly what he considered, the: ten 
commandments of letter-writing. 


He replied that there was only one 
—keep your mind fixed on what 
you are trying to accomplish, and 
accomplish it in the fewest possible 
words. “But,” he added, “I can 
tell you plenty of things not to 
do.” So I let him talk: 

Some of the things he said 
would apply only to a mail-order 
business—but there were a num- 
ber of rules: of general applica- 
tion, which I will set down. here 
that they may be of some help 
to others like myself, who: have 
difficulty in getting letters “just 
right.” Many of them will be 
familiar to the readers of these 
articles; few of them’ are in any 
way new, but for all that they 
are worth repeating and using. To 
make them perfectly clear I will 
illustrate them with examples from 
my collection, and if some of the 
remarks border on the critical, it 
is not done with any thought of 
tearing down, but in the hope that, 
by pointing out the flaws in the 
work of others, we can more easily 
detect them in our own Corre- 
spondence. 

The one thing that impressed 
me beyond all others, in consid- 
ering the remarks of this letter 
chief, was his attitude on the 
angle of attack. “The main fault 
I have to find with our corre- 
spondents,” he said, “is that they 
can’t keep away from singing the 
praises of our goods. I tell them: 
‘Don’t worry about what you are 
selling—the point is, why can’t you 
sell it?” 


THINK OF THE OTHER FELLOW 


Then he told me that when a 
man fell into the. rut of writing 
letters with this flaw in them, he 
told him to take a pad of paper 
and write. down not every feature 
of. the article he is trying-‘to sell, 


but every objection he can -im- 
98 : : 
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agine the recipients of his letter 
will make to it. Instead of talk- 
ing about every advantage the ar- 
ticle offers the buyer, think of 
the disadvantages that might keep 
the buyer from buying. Having 
decided on the big obstacle to be 
met by the letter, get busy and 
find some graphic answer that will 
quickly and forcefully beat down 
that opposition and create the buy- 
ing impulse. 

This sounds simple—but just try 
it! Yet it is old and sound ad- 
vice, for history tells us that 50 
years ago, when Lincoln was to 
meet Douglas in debate, his main 
concern was what Douglas would 
say. What he intended saying was 
then a secondary matter. 

Another of the chief’s “don'ts” 
bearing on this same point is 
“Don’t talk means—talk ends.” In 
other words, don’t take up your 
letter trying to sell the dealer 
more goods, more tied-up capital, 
more work: Sell him dividends, 
extra money to spend on luxuries, 
a reputation for progressiveness 
and enterprise. I received a let- 


ter only the other day from a Mr. 
Edwards which is a mighty good 


illustration of this point. Mr. 
Edwards has a boat he wants to 
sell, the “Uandi.” It is a $5,000 
boat, for which buyers are hard 
to find, so he decided to send out 
a letter to people he thought 
might be interested. 

The ordinary mortal would have 
contented himself with writing a 
letter describing the boat, and tell- 
ing what a bargain it was, but not 
Mr. Edwards. He sells you a 
good time, health, and, in case you 
are under the spell of Hugh 
Chalmers’ or Henry Ford’s adver- 
tising, tells you a few things you 
don’t have to buy and do for a 
boat that you do for an auto. Read 
the letter. It is a good example 
of selling the end rather than the 
means: 


Dear Sir: 

Commodore and Mayor William Hale 
Thompson was right. “Chicago, the 
greatest summer-resort city of the 
world,” has become a reality. 

When I bought the “Uandi” from 
Henry Bosch last fall, I for one looked 
forward to the most pleasurable spring, 
summer and fall that I had ever had 
—and I had it, — here in Chicago. 

You see, with a boat, you don’t have 
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to follow any hot, narrow road, bounce 
over bumps, pay for new tires or “eat 
other people’s dust” as you do in an 
automobile—you are out on the bread, 
clear waters of the lake, with the city 
in perspective, your friends around you, 
an ice-box full of cool ginger-ale or 
something else down below, if you want 
it; bunks, lockers, toilet, electric ligits, 
comfortable chairs to sit in, room to 
move around, power to take you any- 
where you want to go—I don’t ask 
for anything better. 

I learned how to run the dependable 
two-cylinder “fool-proof” Fay & Bowen 
engine in an hour. It runs like a 
clock and drives her along hour after 
hour at a nice, clean eight-mile clip. 
With one-man control—throttle, spark, 
lights, etc., accessible from the stcer. 
ing wheel, you feel like a “regular” 
monarch as you “roam the trackless 
deep” with no limitations or restrictions 
except your own inclinations. 

After the first wonderful cruises on 
the lake—steering the boat to any de- 
sired destination that fancy dictated— 
Jackson Park Harbor, Gary, Michigan 
City, Wilmette, Belmont Harbor, down 
the river to Lockport, up the north 
branch through the new drainage canal 
to Wilmette, then out in the lake and 
back to Chicago, or just out around the 
municipal pier for an hour in the even- 
ing with a party of friends before ty- 
ing up at the mooring for a picnic 
supper and evening of pleasure in the 
clear, bracing air—I found that my 
whole point of view, my_ philosophy, 
my health, my pleasure and joy in life 
seemed to have taken on a broader char- 
acter. 

It is with regret that I face the 
necessity of moving away from Chi- 
cago to an inland town—and with still 
deeper regret that I face the possibility 
of parting with the ‘“Uandi.’ 

To my mind the “Uandi” is the 
stanchest, most seaworthy, the best: 
built and the most satisfactory boat 
that I have ever seen around Chicago. 

The boat cost over $5,000 to build— 
she is built extra strong all the way 
through, with very complete equipment 
and with solid mahogany upper works 
and interior finish—and you could not 
duplicate the boat anywhere ‘as a sec- 
ond-hand value for a cent less than 
$2,000. The fall is the slack season, 
however, and, as I have to move, | 
will let her go for $1,150 for a sale 
made before Christmas. 

Wouldn’t pou care to consider buying 
the “Uandi’’? 

Just drop me a line or ’phone me 
any time and I will be glad to show 
you the “Uandi.” 

Yours vem, truly, 
- H. Epwaros. 


This letter also illustrates an- 
other of the chief’s pointers— 
“Don’t write your letters—talk 
them.” Mr. Edwards has kept out 
those stiff meaningless phrases 
which creep into so many letters, 
and given it an earnest swing, 
that no doubt was successful in 
disposing of the “Uandi.” 
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an es They call 
me first” 


By a Printing 
Salesman 


[VE got a lot of cus. 

tomers who cail me 

first when they havea 

printing order to place, 

That’s because they 

know I try to give 

them something mor 

than printing. “Let's 

forget the price fora 

minute,” I say, “ani 

figure out what the 

printing is for and how 

we can make it profitable.” Price 

are always competitive, but good serv. 

ice creates a monopoly. I want tok 

not low man on price but high ma 
on profit to the buyer. 

One of my best leads is to standard. 
ize a firm’s form letters, office and fac. 
tory forms, record slips, price lists, etc, 
on Hammermill Bond, using a differ. 
ent color for each form. That save 
them a lot of money and time and gives 
them a good paper of uniform quality, 

Ask Y with a crackle, finish and _ strength 
witha a not at all suggestive of its mot. 


AMMERM pn 
” BOND ° 


“The Utility Business Paper” 
Envelopes to Match 


Yours very truly, A Printing Salesma 


Made in twelve colors and white in three finishes. Sold by Wholesale Paper 
Houses in Every Large City. Send for Signal System and portfolio of samples. 
Investigate Hammermill Safety Paper. 


Hammermill Paper Co. Erie, Pi 





le Paper 
samples. 


ie, Pi 
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The chief was careful to make 
it clear, however, that when he 
advised talking letters, instead of 
wiiting them, he did not want to 
appear to endorse some of these 
sniart-aleck, heart-to-heart letters 
which are flooding the country. 
On the contrary, he bewails the 
fact that there is not more of that 
good old-fashioned reserve and 
courtesy in present-day letters. 
His idea is that the writer should 
strive to be natural in his writing, 
but to be natural without becom- 
ing too familiar or too undignified. 
“This idea of starting a letter to 
a man you have never seen, or 
never done business with, with 
‘My dear Mr. Jones,’ and then ‘Mr. 
Jones-ing’ him in every paragraph 
and ending up with ‘most cordially 
yours’ is overstepping the bounds 
of business courtesy,” he said. “It 
isn’t good business nor gocd sales- 
manship. The good salesman stu- 
diously avoids becoming too fa- 
miliar with a prospective customer, 
for he knows that half of selling 
is making the customer feel he 
is the whole thing. A tone of 
respect never lost a sale yet, but 
a good many sales have been lost 
by premature familiarity.” 

And this truism brings us to 
a very important point in selling 
by letter—getting the right atti- 
tude. It is just as important in 
the letter as it is in selling in 
person. Ht marks the difference 
between the veteran and the cub 
as no other quality can. The man 
who knows he can sell, who be- 
lieves in what he is selling and 
who takes it for granted his pros- 
pect is going to buy has the sale 
half made before he sets foot in 
the office. Sales are influenced 
fully as much by our attitude as 
by what we say—and here is a 
story I heard the other day which 
illustrates it: : 

\ certain manufacturer was 
hout to hire an advertising man- 
azer. Although the advertising 
anager didn’t know it, the manu- 


fucturer was very anxious to get. 


it 1—in fact, it was at his request 
it he had called to talk things 


4 iA 
I'll tell you what we will do,” 
aid the manufacturer, “we will 


pay you $5,000 the first year and 


$7,500 the second if you make 
good, as I am sure you will.” 

This was perfectly agreeable to 
the advertising man, who was only 
making $3,500 in the position he 
then held, but he didn't want to 
appear over-anxious, so he walked 
over to the window and began 
surveying the top of the adjacent 
building. 

The manufacturer, who believed 
himself to be a keen student of 
expression, took it as a sign of 
refusal, and promptly made it 
$6,000 for the first year.. The 
advertising man continued looking 
out the window, still saying noth- 
ing. The presilent of the com- 
pany waited a few minutes, and, 
receiving no encouragement on the 
$6,000 proposition, promptly raised 
it to $7,500 to start, and he might 
have gone even higher did not 
the advertising man lose his nerve 
and accept it before the manufac- 
turer could change his mind, That 
is “attitude,” and in this case, at 
least, it proved far more effective 
than several thousand words. 


DON’T BE COLDLY COMMERCIAL 


According to our friend, the 
head correspondent, most young- 
sters take the attitude of wanting 
to sell something very badly in 
their letters, and quite naturally 
make the task the harder. “Don’t 
appear grasping,” rules the chief, 
“take the attitude of wanting to 
help a dealer sell, rather than to 
sell him.” ‘ c 

This point is fully appreciated 
by most of the more successful 
advertisers who often go to some 
pains to impress their customers 
with the fact that they are not 
trying to sell them, as much as 
they are trying to help them sell. 
As an illustration, take this letter 
sent out by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company—its whole theme 
is to help sell, yet I am told that 
it paved the way for selling con- 
siderable merchandise: 

Dear Sir: 

The average sale is a falldown on the 
part of the man who made it. ~ 

For he is supposed to be a sales-. 
man, but he proves to be nothing big- 
ger than a clerk. 

There is a heap of difference. 

Any respectable salesman can take 
orders. It takes a salesman to sell 
goods. 
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The man who sees a customer com- 
ing while still a gteat way off, who 
meets him more than half way, treats 
him courteously, takes his order, hands 
him his change and says “thank you” 
—call him a salesman? Not by seven 
miles and back again. He may be a 
gentleman and a scholar and a good 
judge of clothes, but he is no more 
of _a salesman than his aunt’s an uncle. 

It is a  salesman’s business—and 
pleasure—to do exactly what the clerk 
does and then multiply it two or three 
or four or six or a barrel full, and 
do it while the customer waits. 

And it isn’t half as hard as it looks 
to the man who never tried it more 
than one consecutive time. 

When a man has been persuaded to 
the point of reaching down into his 
pocket for money, all the hard work 
is done. The demand is created, the 
advertising has taken effect, the store 
window has done its part, the goods 
have proved acceptable, you’ve made _con- 
nections, you have gotten acquainted, 
you are on intimate speaking terms— 
and you have more goods and other 
goods to sell. If you let the man go 
away without selling him more than 
he intended to buy you are slipping 
up_on_ your job almost every time. 

Don’t. forget for a minute that what- 
ever he may say, the average man wants 
to be solicited. Not pestered—but he 
likes to see that his patronage is as 
valuable as you know well enough it 
really is. Sometimes a customer will 
go home and notice with surprise that 
he bought more than he really intended 
to, but the next time he forgets every- 
thing except that he did get waited on 
and attended to and had his patronage 
asked for. 

. Double up your sales. You can do 
it just as easily as you can transfer 
on a trolley. 

Yours truly. 


Of course, it would not do to 
write all our letters on this plan, 
but it serves once in a while to 
take the edge off other letters 
which might leave the dealer with 
the impression your only concern 
was to sell him something. The 
good salesman knows the value 
of calling once in a while, just 
to pass the time of day or to leave 
a helpful suggestion—the sales 
correspondent can do the same 
thing to equal advantage. 


DON’T SELL THE GOODS OF YOUR COM- 
PETITOR 


Another good point, in my es- 
timation, made by this correspond- 
ent. hits the practice of making 
statements which our competitor 
‘could truthfully echo, and which, 
therefore, have little sales value. 
“Don’t take up space to make a 
statement which your competitor 
could sign,” cautions our advisor. 
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Here comes a letter from an 
electrotyper, stating that his serv- 
ice is equal to the quality of his 
plates, and that we must give him 
a trial. You could take the letter- 
head of any electrotyper in town 
and write the same letter on it 
with equal meaning. Or, to use 
a concrete example, look at this 
letter, sent out by a musical-instru- 
ment concern. It starts out with 
this: 

“If we were to tell you that, 
at three o’clock this afternoon, 
one of our representatives would 
call on you and hand you a plump 
roll of well-developed bills—and 
beg of you to accept it as one 
brother to another—you would 
make answer: 

“‘Be prompt, Oh, my brother 
—for great is my impatience to 
clasp thee by the hand.’” 

Overlooking the possible criti- 
cism that buying is a very serious 
matter, the most serious matter 
in business, and the tenor of the 
letter borders rather dangerously 
on being humorous, the start is 
good, or, at least, the parallel is 
good. If the letter did not pro- 
duce, it was quite possibly due 
to the fact that the writer said 
nothing in the paragraphs that 
followed that any other musical- 
instrument manufacturer could not 
say. In speaking of the reason 
why you should buy an instrument 
of their manufacture it says, 

“We make Blank instruments 
—picked instruments. We make 
the best that human skill can pro- 
duce—if we do say it ourselves. 
They are Twentieth Century 
Strads—don’t be afraid to repeat 
that—the first tone from one will 
prove it.” 

You could substitute the name 
of Lyon & Healy and it would 
make just as good and just as 
true a letter for them. Of course. 
it is often wise and even nec¢s- 
sary to use statements that are 
common to other businesses in 
your line; but a concrete fact can 
be swung into line, and the state- 
ment tied up to it. A good ex- 
ample of this treatment comes to 
light in some literature just sent 
out by Sears, Roebuck & Company 
advertising the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. The argument to be put 
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Every advertiser of note, American or otherwise, has 
used the Hulton group, has proved the undeniable 
worth of these papers and to-day the Hulton Papers are 
more successful, more powerful and more potential 
than ever before. 


PICTURE PAPERS FOR THE HOME 
nents MORNING PAPERS FOR THE HOME 


make 


: pro- SUNDAY PAPERS FOR THE HOME 
elves. EVENING PAPERS FOR THE HOME 
ntury WEEKLY PAPERS FOR THE HOME 


repeat 
> will Combined Circulation 6,000,000 per Issue 


name Hulton’s is the only group that can give you a truly 

would National campaign or a try-out campaign in the most 

ist as wealthy, populous and fertile field in Great Britain— 

ourse, Lancashire. 

nec’s- 

t are Write for specimen copies and rates to HULTON’S, 
es in “Daily Sketch’? Buildings, London, England. 
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Dummy 


Booklets € Folders 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT which for a long 
time has made Dummies and offered suggestions to 
Printers, will now be extended to include all consumers 
of Paper. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING A BOOKLET and 
don't know exactly how to arrange it, we will be glad to 
make suggestions concerning both the style and the most 
appropriate paper to use. 


RANKING AMONG THE LARGEST PAPER 
Jobbers in the Country, with over two hundred items of 
Book papers, and over six hundred different Cover papers 
to select from, we can make: up many unusual and 
attractive Booklets. 


SEND FOR A PAD OF OUR 


“Dummy Requisition Blanks” 


One of these blanks properly filled 
in will give us enough information 
to make up an appropriate Dummy 
—several if desired. 


There is absolutely no charge or obligation 
attached to this service. 


Send now for a pad of these blanks and 
keep them on file until needed. 


At 


J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 


90 Beekman Street 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK HARLEM 


NOTE—Owing to the fact that we are Jobbers, selling in a limited territory, 
this service is extended only to those Concerns whose Printers are 
within approximately 100 miles of New York City. 
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across is the justification of the 
low price. Notice that it is done 
by introducing the volume of busi- 
ness at the start: ; 

“Though we are now doing a 
business of over $100,000,000 “a 
yeir, we are always planning to 
increase it. We know the growth 
of our business has been due to 
selling the things our customers 
necd for less money and of bet- 
ter quality than they can get any- 
where else. We are always seek- 
ing real bargains to offer cus- 
tomers,” etc. 


FACTS, NOT GENERALITIES, ARE IM- 


PRESSIVE 


The use of concrete statements 
instead of generalities is greatly 
to be desired in sales letters. Sell- 
ing is becoming more and more a 
matter of facts, rather than per- 
sonality. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when the demand for things 
often exceeded the supply, it was 
not much of a trick to sell, be- 
cause more people wanted to buy. 
All a salesman had to do quite 
often was to announce his pres- 
ence in town and the buyers would 
look him up. But to-day compe- 
tition has taken the situation in 
hand, and the successful sales- 
man must know all sides and 
angles to his proposition. The 
sale must be built on facts. So 
for the same reason the sales-let- 
ter should be built on facts. 

Therefore, I will put as the last 
and most important “don’t” which 
my friend gave me: “Don’t state 
generalities—talk cases.’ By way 
of illustrating what he means by 
talking cases, here is a letter sent 
out this fall to Pratt & Lambert 
dealers—a letter intended to open 
up new agencies. It is said by 
Advertising Manager Werheim to 
have been a record-breaker, and 
any seasoned advertising man will 
agree that its success lies in the 
way concrete cases have been piled 
on top of each other to prove a 
claim. There is no beating around 
the bush. The company comes 
right out with names and figures. 
Read the letter and see if you 
don’t think it more impressive 
than a mere statement that “others 
are making money selling our var- 
nishes, you can do it, too”; 


Pratt & LAMBERT 

VaRNISH MAKERS 

Burrato, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

R. Tinsley, Crawfordsville, Ind., in 
creased his sales 60 per cent on Pratt 
& Lambert Varnishes last year, and ex- 
pects to do the same this year. 

Starting with 60 gallons of P. & L. 
Varnishes four years ago, Bazille & 
Partridge, St. Paul, Minn., now sell 
3,000 gallons a year. 

From a $100 start on P. & L. Var- 
nishes, Youn Brothers Decorating 
Company, Wichita, Kan., are now sell- 
mg, 8,000 worth a year, all retail. 

Jining & Borrner, Springfield, Mass., 
one-case buyers eight years ago, now 
buy hundreds of gallons yearly and 
expect soon to be carload buyers. 

et these and other dealers tell you 
of the demand and profits on P. & L. 
Varnishes. Read their remarks on the 
inside pages of this letter. 

Everywhere dealers are doing the 
same things. Williams Bros., Cham- 

ign, Ill.; Model were ompanys 

Iowa; Frank Heidel, Valley 
City, N. D.; Frank Flake, Latonia, Ky.; 
Yeoger & Best, Lafayette, Ind.; Edward 
Possel, Chicago, Ill., and thousands of 
others have increased their sales of P. 
& L. Varnishes anywhere from two 
to ten times in the past three years. 
As a whole, the sales on “61” Floor 
Varnish have tripled since 1909 and 
have more than tripled on Vitralite, the 
long-life white enamel since 1911, while 
the sales on other P, Varnishes 
have also shown big increases. 

Have you done as well? If not, make 
a tryout in a small way. The assort- 
ment illustrated on the back of this 
letter gives you the chance. 

It is only six gallons of ‘61” Floor 
Varnish and three gallons of Vitralite, 
the long-life white enamel, in assorted 
size cans, but it will show you that you 
can do the same as other dealers who 
started small and grew rapidly, because 
back of the goods are the same selling 
forces that are at work for successful 
Pratt & Lambert. dealers everywhere. 
Send the post-card—make the tryout. 


Yours very truly, 
1% H. McNoucer, 


General Manager, 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 


There are a lot of other “don'ts,” 


but these will suffice. It would, 
of course, be as impossible and 
foolish to lay down any set of 
rules for writing sales-letters as 
it would be to lay down rules for 
selling. But we do know, for 
instance, that it hurts a salesman 
to knock his competitor, and we 
can say, without becoming theo- 
retical, “Don’t knock.” And so 
the few “don’ts” for letter-writers 
quoted in this article are picked 
because they are equally obvious, 
yet equally overlooked. They are 
passed along for what they may 
be worth, 





Cement Manufacturers Join in 
National Campaign 


Over $300,000 to Be Invested in Periodical and Direct Advertising 


EMENT manufacturers will 

join in an extensive campaign 
of advertising that promises to be 
one of the largest co-operative 
movements of the sort ever 
started. A large fund has been 
provided for the cost of this ad- 
vertising, as well as money for 
scientific research work, estab- 
lishing consulting service, exten- 
sive publications on all phases of 
concrete work, school lectures, 
courses for cement workers, etc. 

Manufacturers of Portland ce- 
ment have been allied for a num- 
ber of years as the Association 
of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, but last month at 
the annual meeting in New York 
even the name of the association 
was changed. It is now the Port- 
land Cement Association—signifi- 
cant of the new trend, as it makes 
the product of the members the 
predominant feature of the asso- 
ciation name. 

The decision to go after business 
more vigorously was reached 
after a printed report had been 
submitted to the meeting by J. P. 
Beck, formerly of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, Chi- 
cago. This report recommended 
methods for increasing the activi- 
ties of the association. It was in 
the form of a volume of 200 pages 
and is said by association members 
to have been a remarkably fine 
example of an outlined campaign. 
It included charts, statistics and 
argument so well worked out that 
it passed a group of about 100 
manufacturers without meeting 
opposition, and was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Beck was elected general 
manager of the association, and 
consequently will have the direc- 
tion of the activities which he out- 
lined, the affairs of the association 
being under the general control 
of a governing board. 

About $700,000 will be raised by 
the association for the conduct of 
its work during the current year. 


This will be assessed against tlie 
manufacturer members according 
to their respective cement produc- 
tion. 

An appropriation of upwards of 
a quarter million dollars has been 
approved for periodical advertis- 
ing, and in addition there will be 
provided ‘for direct distribution 
among prospective cement users a 
wide assortment of booklets and 
other publications. No syndicated 
editorial matter will be supplied, 
and press-agent methods of pub- 
licity will not be attempted. It is 
Mr. Beck’s intention, however, to 
develop writers who will supply 
special articles of an informative 
nature on the subject of cement 
and its uses to farm papers and 
those covering other industrial 
fields, where such articles are de- 
sired, 

The advertising in publications 
will appear in weekly and monthly 
magazines, technical publications 
and farm papers. Broadly speak- 
ing, the work of the association 
upon which special effort will be 
concentrated will relate to devel- 
opment along three lines: the use 
of concrete on the farm, concrete 
roads and concrete in building con- 
struction, with special emphasis 
upon the fire-resisting properties 
of the material. Certain uses of 
cement it will be possible to ad- 
vertise in the broadest sense, while 
advertising of some particular use 
may be concentrated upon a rather 
prescribed area. 


CEMENT WELL ADAPTED FOR CO- 
OPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 


The present domestic demand 
for cement in the United States 
is only sufficient to take up seven 
months’ maximum capacity each 
year, hence the need of advertis- 
ing—more particularly that of an 
educational nature—which will in- 
crease the demand for the product 
in channels already established and 
develop new uses 

All members of the cement asso- 
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cistion have one material to sell, 
which is standardized and of com- 
parative uniformity, and it is 
chiefly on this account that the as- 
scciation is in a peculiarly good 

sition to undertake co-operative 
advertising. No one company has 

sufficiently wide “distribution to 

lertake national advertising, but 
-ollectively this may be done with 

‘onomy, for the various produc- 
ing plants are located all over the 
country. In determining the list 
oi mediums regard will be taken 
of the comparative circulation in 
various sections of the country as 
compared by the amount of money 
invested in each district, or in 
other words mediums will be se- 
lected with the end in view of 
making the circulation of the ad- 
vertising in each territory propor- 
tionate to the present production 
of cement. 

Cement dealers will be encour- 
aged to run local copy in news- 
papers simultaneously with the na- 
tional advertising on the same 
subjects. It is quite important, Mr. 
Beck points out, to have the local 
and national copy coincide. If 
dealers are induced to take an ac- 
tive interest in the advertising— 
and here again the association will 
be able to exert an influence that 
no individual manufacturer could 
wield—it is quite conceivable that 
more good may possibly result 
from the local than from the na- 
tional advertising. .In such. an 
event, Mr. Beck asserted, the lat- 
ter would be well worth while be- 
cause Of the stimulation afforded 
the former. 

In setting forth the mass of ar- 
gument in. favor of advertising 
which is arrayed in his report, Mr. 
Beck laid emphasis on successful 
campaigns that have been con- 
ducted, not only by co-operative 
enterprises but by building mate- 
tial manufacturers, whose fields 
are similar to that of the cement 
producers. Many of the cam- 
paigns cited have been described 
in detail in Printers’ INK, such as 
those of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Brick Company, Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Company and the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. It was the prepond- 
erance of evidence and soundness 
ot the arguments in favor of ad- 


vertising that effectually silenced 
opposition’ among members. It is 
quite reasonable to suppose that all 
of the members did not go to the 
association meeting predisposed to 
assent to a campaign of co-opera- 
tive advertising—indeed, many of 
them had previously contended 
that the association, as such, could 
not go into paid advertising. 


THE ALLIES OF ADVERTISING 


Closely allied to the advertising 
activities of the association will be 
the work in other departments of 
the organization. 

Technical research will form 
an important part of the associa- 
tion’s work. Concrete is a com- 
paratively new product for use in- 
dustrially on a large scale. It 
will be the association’s aim to 
raise the standard of concrete 
manufacture and to strengthen 
public confidence in it. 

staff of engineers will be 
placed in the field to co-operate 
with contractors, architects and 
public officials in their endeavors 
to obtain the best results—concrete 
work by the use of proper specifi- 
cations and correct methods. 

One example of the sort of lab- 
oratory work that will be under- 
taken will suffice to show what 
may be done in the way of tech- 
nical research. An attempt will 
be made to design a satisfactory 
reinforced concrete railroad tie. 
A vast field for cement producers 
would be opened up if a satisfac- 
tory article of such wide use 
should be designed in concrete. 

The results of the research work 
will be published from time to 
time for circulation among those 
who would be interested. 

In the way of direct promotion, 
there will be special bureaus to 
promote the construction of con- 
crete roads, to increase the use of 
concrete on the farm, to promote 
its use for fireproof construction, 
etc: 

An educational bureau will as- 
sist in preparing courses for col- 
lege and_ schools, will work 
through farmers institutes and 
clubs, railway demonstration 
trains, inaugurate correspondence 
courses and the like. 

There will be a lecture bureau, 
from which speakers will be sent 
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of advertising per week 


hundreds of pounds’ 
worth from each issue. 


Paper is “‘on the rise” 
here which is a factor to 


be considered, for our | 


weekly issue exceeds 


1,300,000 copies— 


which means we can 
give any other British 


weekly journal about | 


a million start and beat 
it. So the others are 
not so troubled about 
paper prices. 


advertise in Britain. 


Full facts are yours if 
you ll but ask. 


PHILIP EMANUEL 


Adbvertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
93 & 94, Long Acre, London,W. C., England 











out to deliver addresses of both 
a popular and technical nature, 
Still other bureaus will circulate 
libraries devoted to concrete con- 


| struction and co-operate with pu)- 


lic libraries in similar effort; and 


| co-operate with dealers, architects, 
engineers 


Only accepts 10 pages | 


and contractors in 
promoting the use of concrete. 


| Local Insurance Campaign Uses 
and turns away many 


Seal of Association 


The Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ 
Association, which is conducting a |lo- 
cal campaign on behalf of life insur- 
ance, by means of newspaper advertis- 
ing, has arranged to tie up the cam- 
paign to the efforts of the members of 
the Association. The consent of the 
executive council of the national organi- 
zation for the use by individual mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati association of 
the national seal, which is featured in 
the advertising, has been of material 
assistance in this connection, and _ has 
enabled the association to place the 
emblem on cards, stationery and other 
printed matter for the use of all its 
members. An order for 50,000 stickers, 
for use on mail, has been filled for the 
association, and the stickers distributed 
to members at cost. Many of the mem- 
bers are using the means indicated to 
derive the greatest amount of benefit 
from the general campaign which is 
being conducted, and reports indicate 
that before the programme of adver- 
tising now laid out is finished substan- 
tial results will have been accomplished. 


A Famous Little Farm 


There used to be a fertile farm, where 
pumpkins, pigs and hay were harvested 
with much success, but in a modest way. 
The farm was greatly handicapped by 
lack of breadth and size, but they who 


| dwelt upon it were inclined to advertise; 


each had a leather larynx and a broad 


| and husky chest, and mobilized his vocal 


Book well ahead in| 


“JOHN BULL” if you | 


powers with energy and zest. ; 
Those farmers built a village which 
had many cities skinned by reason of its 
quality and quantity of wind. Its popu- 
lation is excelled by Omaha or Worces- 


| ter, but every man among its men was 
| born to be a booster. 


Hot air was manu. 
factured in an unremitting jet, and 


| many of the things they said are widely 
| quoted yet. 


So kings have come and kings have 
gone, and empires thrived and waned, 
and still the fame of that small farm has 
faithfully remained. Though mighty em- 
perors we’ve seen, and wonder-working 
kaisers, we cannot duplicate that little 
bunch of advertisers who rooted for 
their tiny land in war as well as peace, 
and sealed to every future age the fame 
of Ancient Greece. 


The W. F. Long Company, Inc., of 
New York and Chicago. has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Winnipeg G vin 
Growers’ Guide. 
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Directory of Britain’ 


s Great Advertising 


Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates; &c. 





Ld ” THE most fa- 
mous and most 
widely quoted 

humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 

derful power in political and social life, and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 

Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 

London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 

is so far the only one in its class so to do. 

Advertising rates based on Net Sale each 

weck of 190,000. Net Saleis now in excess 

of 150,000. 10 Bouverie St,, London, Eng 


THE OBSERVER 


(Founded 1791) 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. 


Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 
Advertisements $5.00 per s. c. inch 


12-14 Newton Street, Holborn, London 





THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group | 

Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 


Morning Papers, Evening Papers. See large an- 
nouncement on page 99. : 


THE HULTON COMPANY 
Daily Sketch Building London, England 


“The Bystander” 
IS THE MOST BRILLIANT BRITISH 
LIVE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
Advertisers Know This 
DO YOU? 








“THE PASSING SHOW” 

150,000 nett paid sales 

guaranteed and proved. 

; Don't waste time if your 

ae @ goods aren't right for we 

“back” our ads. Otherwise 

accept this invitation to come right in at $150 
per page. 

Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
93 and 94, Long Acre, London, W.C., England 


TWO BRITISH 


THE FIELD 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Standard Authority of the World on Sport, 
Travel, the Estate, the Country House and the 
Interests of the Country Gentleman. 





British Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more money classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Times”’ 


as one of the most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 


SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 


The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 


INSTITUTIONS | 


THE QUEEN 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) : 
The Premier Lady’s Newspaper. The recognized 
authority on Social Matters, Tuhiees, and all the 
Interests of the Educated Woman. 


Offices: Windsor House, Bream’s Bldgs., London, England 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, W. C. 


The Illustrated Sporting 


and Dramatic News 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - = = 172 Strand, London 





THE SKETCH 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPH IN MODERN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, London 


The Lady’s Pictorial 


THE LEADING LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER. 


Offices =~ ~- = 172 Strand, London 








Specimen copy of any of the above publications with fuller particulars can be obtained 
from The Dorland Special Agency for British Publications, 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Booklets Many of Amer. 


advertisers and 
advertising 
Sore iat Catalogs 
, SR ‘=. Frank Seaman, Inc., 


Federal Agency and others requiring High 
Class Booklet and Catalog Work use the 


Charles Francis Press 


Printers of Painrsrs’ Inx 


30-32 West 13th Street, New York 


be operate the largest 
plant in the East for the 
complete manufacture of high 
grade catalogs and magazines. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 





DVERTISING AGENCIES 
can work with us with 
profit because a number of 
our clients are of the larger 
type whose accounts are 


handled by agencies. 
READ PRINTING CO. 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, Presipent 


106 Seventh Avenue, New York 


QUALITY 


ATTRACTS QUALITY 


Commonplace printed things go 
straight into the yawning mouth 
of a business man’s waste basket. 
We produce printing that pulls. 


WALTERS & MAHON, Inc. 
64 Church Street, NEW YORK 
PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 





Specify 
“CROWELL 
BIN DIN G” 


when you order books or catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth. All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


HE “good enough” 

kind of printing is 

too plentiful to get 
much attention. This 
makes really fine printing 
of the kind we do that 
much more effective. 


THE KALKHOFF CoO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 








E know to a cent 
what it costs us to do 
business. No guesswork 
about prices — fair to you 
and to us. 
Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
*‘Typographic Service’’ 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





of our business and the care- 
ful study of each customer’s 
requirements are the essen- 
tial features of our service. 
Then, too, we have the exper- 
ience and facilities. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON Co. 
Color Printers & Engravers 
424 - 438 West 33rd Street, New York 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


The Chromatic Process 
Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 


four-color reproduction can 

be no better than any one 

of its plates. We have always 
figured that the skilled etchers 
is wok on all Beck plates are 
one of our soundest investments. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 


“Che 
Colorplate Engraving, Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. cas 


Quality Clo Plates 











SCIENTIFIC 


ENGRAVING tos 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you foot plates at 
reasonable rates 


|FINE PLATES 








ELECTRO SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


New York, 10-15-15, 
“GENTLEMEN: 

You gave us such good service 
last time and were so prompt in your 
shipments that we think it is advis- 
able to pay the price you quote, rather 
than try to savea little by making a 
change.” Name on request. 


Our prices are standard electrotype prices 
RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 
OF CANADA 
335-447 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 











SAFETY FIRST 


Don’t blame it on the printer or 
the electrotyper. 

Insure good results by buying the 
best printing plates made. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


Photo-Engravers 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 
Tel. 2900 Beekman Tel. 3900 Greeley 
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Hoyt’s Service, Inc. announce the 
appointment of Mr. Merrell A. 
Wood, formerly President of the 
Caslon Company of Cleveland, as 
manager of the office which we 
have just opened in Cleveland. 


Mr. Wood’s broad experience and 
wide acquaintance, combined with 
the facilities and merchandising 
ideas of this organization, will en- 
able us to duplicate for Western 
manufacturers the successes of our 
many clients in the East. 


Our method of soliciting or starting an 
account avoids the unsoundness of com- 
petitive plans, does not obligate you in 
advance to make us your advertising 
agent, and insures a marketing plan 
based on a real study and knowledge 
of your business. This method is fully 
explained in the latest issue of our 
house organ, Hoyt’s Band Wagon, 
which will be sent free to any executive 
writing for it on his business letterhead. 


Hoyts Service, lhe. 


116 West 32nd St., New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 



































The Safeguarding of Corporate 
Names 


Important Ruling by Court of Appeals Denying Use of Name “Ford” for 
Automobile Tires—Other Significant Discussions 


Special Washington Correspondence 

a pe as a trade-mark or 

trade name may be applied 
to Ford motor cars and to noth- 
ing else in the whole automobile 
field. This is the outcome of the 
final disposition by the Court of 
Appeals at Washington, D. C., 
of the hotly contested case of the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany vs. the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. This case, which revolves 
around the right of a concern to 
protect and restrict the use of its 
corporate name, was mentioned in 
Printers’ INK at the time it was 
under consideration in the U. S. 
Patent Office. It was carried up 
to the court of last resort for 
such disputes by the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company which 
appealed from the decision of the 
Patent Office sustaining the op- 
position of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to the registration of the 
word “Ford” as a ‘trade-mark 
for the tire company, 

The Court of Appeals took 
cognizance of both claims made 
by the Ford company in its pro- 
test against allowing anybody else. 
to use the name “Ford.” First 
was the assertion that the mark 
presented by the tire people is 
the same as the mark owned and 
in use by the Ford company, ap- 
propriated to goods of the same 
descriptive properties, to wit for 
automobiles and their parts, not 
including engines. Second was 
the claim that the word “Ford” 
is the principal characteristic 
word of the corporate name of 
the Ford company and that this 
company was incorporated prior to 
the adoption and use of the word 
“Ford” by the Mansfield com- 
pany. It was on this latter con- 
ention that the Court decided 
he case in favor of the Ford Mo- 
or Company. 

“The decision 


2 th clearly was 
ight,” says the Court of Appeals 
n upholding the Patent Office in 
ts denial to register “Ford” as 
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a trade-mark for tires because of 
the decision of this same court 
in the case of the Asbestone 
Company vs. Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company. Quoting in 
the current opinion from the de- 
cision in the previous case cited, 
the Court reiterates: “It is not 
the business which the statute in 
this particular aims to protect, it 
is the corporate name and it is 
sufficient that possible damage 
may be inferred from invading 
the corporate right which the cor- 
poration possesses in its name.” 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany rested its case principally on 
the fact that the word “Ford” for 
which it sought trade-mark rights 
was displayed in a distinctive 
manner, thereby conforming, 
seemingly, to one of the exactions 
of the trade-mark act. Accord- 
ingly, unusual interest attaches ‘to 
the final paragraph of the opinion 
just rendered by the Court of Ap- 
peals and which is as follows: 
“Here it is sought to register as 
a trade-mark the principal and dis- 
tinguishing word of the corpor- 
ate name of the appellee. Whether 
the word is to be written or 
printed in a peculiar manner is of 
no consequence, for however it is 
written the letters still spell ‘Ford’ 
and the domain of the appellee 
will be encroached upon. The 
decision must be affirmed.” 


CORPORATE NAME PROTECTION AGAIN 


The Court of Appeals at the be- 
ginning of the winter term of 
1915-1916 has given another im- 
portant mandate relative to the 
safeguarding of corporate names. 
While in the Ford case it was 
emphasized that distinctive display 
will not save the face of a copier 
of a corporate name, in the case 
of the United Drug Company an- 
other equally interesting point was 
made, namely, that it is no exten- 
uating circumstance if the ap- 
propriator of a corporate name is 
engaged in a line of business in 
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no sense competitive with that of 
the corporation whose toes are 
thus trod upon. 

The United Drug Company ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals 
from a decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents denying regis- 
tration to the word “Stork” as a 
trade-mark for rubber nipples, 
the cause of the denial being that 
there is on file at the Patent Office 
a certificate of incorporation 
granted in the State of Maine in 
December, 1904, to a corporation 
entitled the Stork Company. The 
Court of Appeals points out that 
the case is governed by the de- 
cision in the case of the Asbe- 
stone Company vs. the Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Company 
and then goes on to say: “It is 
not important that the Stork Com- 
pany is not engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber supplies. The 
purpose of incorporation seems, 
however, to have been the manu- 
facture of waterproof goods. The 
corporate name of the Stork 


Company is protected by the ex- 


press provisions of the Trade- 
mark Act. The Commissioner 
was right and his decision is af- 
firmed.” 

A manufacturer does not lose 
his trade-mark rights because he 
changes the ingredients of his 
product on which the mark is 
used. This seems to be established 
by the decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the case of Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Appellant, vs. J. F. 
Imbs Milling Company. The bone 
of contention was the word “Rex.” 
The Royal Company attempted to 
register it and Imbs opposed on 
the ground that J. F. Imbs, senior 
member of the firm, has used this 
same word as a trade-mark on 
flour continuously since the year 
1873. The Examiner of Inter- 
ferences and the Commissioner of 
Patents on appeal both found for 
Imbs. 

In presenting the case to the 
Court of Appeals the Royal Com- 
pany pivoted its plea on the in- 
genious argument that Imbs has 
been using the trade-mark “Rex” 
fraudulently because the mark 
was originally used on flour made 
from soft wheat whereas it is now 
used in flour made from hard 


wheat. The Court of Appeals 
evidently looks upon this as a dis- 
tinction without a difference that 
is-material in trade. It has held 
that as long as Imbs always used 
“Rex” on good flour and on the 
same grade of flour, “the trade- 
mark is not to be vitiated by a 
change in the species of wheat 
used any more than it would be 
vitiated by an important change 
of process in the making of the 
flour.” In conclusion it is found: 
“We agree with the Commissioner 
that no fraud has been shown and 
his decision is affirmed.” 


TRADE-MARK INTERLOPER SCORED BY 
COURT 


A trade-mark user cannot, in 
order to establish his right to the 
mark he is using or for the pur- 
pose of worsting a rival who is 
employing the same mark, being 
a third party into the case. This 
is the purport of an important de- 
cision handed down by the Court 
of Appeals in the case of the 
Standard Brewing Company ys. 
the Interboro Brewing Company. 
This was an appeal from the final 
decision of the Patent Office sus- 
taining the Interboro company’s 
application for the cancellation of 
the Standard’s registered trade- 
mark “Bismark” for beer. Judg- 
ing from the language used in the 
opinion the controversy stirred 
the judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals as few cases have done in 
recent years and not the least sig- 
nificant feature of the proceeding 
is that the Patent Office is flatly 
reversed. 

In its application for the can- 
cellation of its competitor’s trade- 
mark the Interboro company al 
leged that it has adopted for ust 
and has used upon bottled beer it 
interstate commerce this same 
mark for which its rival has been 
granted registration, but as the 
Court of Appeals points out, i 
does not aver that its date of 
adoption antedates that of the ap- 
pellant. However, the Interbord 
company for all that it did no 
claim priority of use on its ow! 
part sought to establish facts t0 
the same end by asserting that the 
Massachusetts Breweries Cott 
pany, a third party, has a right to 
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116—A Year of Growth—116 


DURING 1915 THE FOLLOWING 


116 NEWSPAPERS 


BEGAN USING THE NEWS REPORT OF 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Alliance, Ohio, Review, 
Americus, Ga., South Georgla Progress, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Press, 

Atlantio City, N. J., Review. 


Baltimore, Md., Evening Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., Morning Sun, 
selleville, t1!., Advocate, 
sennington, Vt., Banner. 

oston, Mass., Advertiser, 
Bridgeport, Conn. -» Herald, 
Bridgeport, vena. ep Standar d, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Polak W. Ameryce, 
uenos ie A. La Macion. 








alro, Ill., raid, 
hambersbury, Pa., Franklin Repository, 
hampaign, Iil., Nows, 
harleston, W. Va., Post, 
hicago, II!., Abendpost, 
Chicago, III., Sonnstagspost, 
Cincinnati, “Ye Commercial Tribune, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hias Romanul, 

0, 


20000 








yee ny Ga., ioaiter Sun 
Columbus, Ga., Greater Columbus Bulletin, 
Columbus, Ind., Morning Ledger, 
Concordia, Kan., Bla de, 
Connersviile, ind. a 
ning, N. Y. ader, 
Coshocton, Ohio, Weeetes, 
Covington, Va., Telegraph. 


Manchester, Mass., ~ aeaal National, 
Marion, ne Chronl 
Maryville, Mo., oe Forum, 
liddletown, N. Y., Times-Press, 
Milford, Mass., News. 
Newark, N. J., Evening N 

ck, a Je, Home News, 
, Times, 
gine 





Mase. W 
Newcastle, ioe, © 
New bona n 





Tim 

Amerikal Magyar, 
New York Yy. Ghoracte itallano, 
Northbend, Re Dally T 

Omaha, Neb., wy Tribune, 
Ossining, N. ¥ 


Palatka, Fla., Democ 
Philadeiphla, Pa., Gan Daily Demo- 


Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jewish World, 
Philadelphia, Pa., L’Opinione, 
a Fs jo eee American, 
Philadelphia, Press, 
Hoe A ‘Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Recor 
Pittsb: Kan., Sun, 
Providence, R. i. + Tribune. 
Rushville, Ind., Jacksonian. 


Selma, Ala., Times. 








116 Newspapers Added 
in 1915 





Daytona, fie. Journal, 

Du Bols, » Courier, 

Dubuque, oo op Catholic Tribune. 
East Liverpool, Ohio, oe 
Elizabeth, N. J., Times 

Eureka, Cal., Times. 


fot. N. C., Index. 
Worth, Tex., ’Star-Teleg 

nas A os Va., Evening” "journal. 

Geneva, N. Y., Advertiser-Gazette, 

Gloucester, Mass., Times, 

Greenville, Miss., Times. 

Hagerstown, Md., Herald, 

Hagerstown, Md., Ma 

Hartford, Ind., Times-Gazette, 

Havana, Cuba, Cuba, 

avana, Cuba, Diario Espanol, 

avana, Cuba, La Lucha, 

Havana, Cuba, La Prensa, 

Hinton, W. Va., Dally News, 
pewell, Va., Dally Press. 

Ironton, Ohio, Register. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis. 

Kansas City, Kas., Gazette-Globe. 

Laredo, Tex., Record, 

Lebanon, Pa., Report, 

London, Ont., Free Press, 

Lynn, Mass., News, 

Lynn, Mass., Telegram. 

















St. Louis, Mo., Globe- Democrat, 


Salamanca, N » Republican Press, 
salem, Mass., Evening . 

alem, Mass., Kuryer-Bostonskl, 

San Francisco, Cal., L’italla, 

San Francisco, Cal., Pacific News Serv- 


ice, 

$an Francisco, Cal., Sporting Times, 

santa Cruz, Cal., Sentinel, 

Santa Monica, Cal., Bay District Sun, 

cranton, Pa., Daily _ 8, 

Shamokin, Pa., Dispate 

Springfield, Mass tense, 

Steubenville, Ohio, "Tribune. 

Tonopah, Nev., Times 

Toledo, Ohio, Die Revue, 

Tallahassee, af Democrat, 

Tarrytown, N. Dally News, 

Toronto, Ont., Ye ram, 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., ews. 

Vinita, Okla., Sun-Herald, 

pi Miss., Times- Democrat. 
Warren, Ohio, Trinene. 

Watsonville, Cal., ~~ 

Wichita, Kan., Ex 1. 

Wichita Falis, Tex., Tribune, 

Wooster, Ohio, Republican, 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., New: 


Yonkers, N. Y., Herald. 
Zanesville, Ohlo, Signal. 
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the trade-mark in dispute superior 
to that of the Standard company. 
The Patent Office tribunals, upon 
the showing made by Interboro as 
to the superior right of the third, 
party to this mark, ruled in favor 
of the cancellation of the mark, 
and the case was appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. 

In the opinion just handed 
down, the Court calls attention to 
the fact that Section 13 of the 
Trade-mark Act of 1905 author- 
izes any person who may deem 
himself injured by the registra- 
tion of a trade-mark to apply to 
the Commissioner of Patents to 
cancel such registration. It then 
recalls that in the case of MclI- 
henny’s Son vs. New Iberia Ex. of 
T. P. Co., this court ruled that the 
right of a party to file such a 
petition is dependent upon a show- 
ing of interest. In that case the 
petition had failed to claim that 
the trade-mark was used on goods 
of the same descriptive properties. 
In the case now decided this sim- 
ilarity of goods is claimed all right. 
but a third party has to be brought 
in because the firm that is seeking 
to bring about a cancellation of a 
trade-mark cannot claim that it 
was the first to adopt and use the 
mark. 

In deciding the current case the 
Court of Appeals said: “The ques- 
tion presented therefore is whe- 
ther the statute contemplates that 
a party who, upon his own show- 
ing, has no right to the use of a 
trade-mark, may, nevertheless, 
prosecute in the Patent Office an 
application for the cancellation of 
such trade-mark, We must an- 
swer this question in the negative. 
An application for the registration 
of a trade-mark must follow the 
procedure prescribed by law and 
the rules of the Patent Office. The 
Commissioner of Patents repre- 
sents the public and where in due 
course an application ‘has been 
granted and a trade-mark reg- 
istered the Commissioner may as- 
sume that if any person has a 
superior right to the use of the 
mark he will invoke the provisions 
of Section 13 of the Trade-mark 
Act, to the end that the registra- 
tion may be cancelled. We do not 
think the statute contemplates that 
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a mere interloper may invoke its 
provisions. 

“The statute was intended as a 
shield to the innocent rather than 
a foil to the guilty. The appellee 
on its own showing has no right 
whatever to the use of the trade- 
mark. How, then, can it be in- 
jured by its registration by the ap- 
pellant? It is not concerned with 
the question whether the appel- 
lant’s right to the mark is superior 
to that of the third party. If that 
party deems itself injured by the 
registration it may invoke the pro- 
visions of this statute, but certain- 
ly an ‘nterloper and wrongdoer 
has no standing to invoke it. Ap- 
pei‘ee’s petition, therefore, should 
have been dismissed. The decision 
of the Patent Office is reversed.” 


Vast Scope of Tire Industry 


{t is estimated that there are over 
80,000 dealers in the United States 
handling automobile tires, and that over 
1,000 dealers are adding tires to their 
line each month. More and more each 
year automobile owners are using their 
cars the year through and this means a 
vast increase in tire sales, apart from 
the continued growth in the business as 
a result of ever-increasing sales of 
new automobiles. As an instance of 
the greater use of cars late into the 
fall or throughout the winter the United 
States Tire Company’s largest sales last 
year were made in October, although 
July and August are usuallly the best 
months of the year. 


G. B. Hendrick With Fisk 
Rubber Co. 


George B. Hendrick, of Winthrop, 
Mass., has been appointed manager of 
the newly created publicity department 
of the Fisk Rubber Company, of Chi- 
copee Falls. Mass. He has been suc- 
cessively advertising manager of the 
Boston Traveler: and the Pittsburgh 
Post and Sun, and sales manager of 
A. Mugford Corporation. of Hartford, 
and of the George H. Ellis Company, 
of Boston. He goes to the Fisk Com- 
pany from the latter concern. 

he new department is distinct from 
the advertising department, the manage- 
ment of which is unchanged. 


Caption Whets Curiosity 


An unusual caption 
cent trade-paper announcement of the 
Globe Knitting Works. of Grand Rapids. 


used on a re- 


ich., was, “Buy With Both Sides of 
Your Dollar,” the idea being elucidated 
as follows: 

“Have one side buy for you your 
profit, the other side buy for your cus- 
tomers full satisfaction.” 





A Philadelphia Church Advertises 


Itself into 


An Answer to the Question, 


Prosperity 


“Should a Church Advertise ?” 


By George C. Shane 


Of Shane Bros. & Wilson Company, 


Portion of an article in the January, 
1916, number of Ladies Home -Journal, 
reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


HE Messiah Lutheran Church 

of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
after forty-five years of ups and 
downs came to a point where they 
were doing so little that it was 
apparent they would have to do 
either something or nothing. They 
had seating capacity for 700, but 
their Sunday-evening attendance 
was from 13 to 25, occasionally a 
little higher. 

They called a new minister, the 
Reverend Daniel E. Weigle, a 
young man not handicapped by 
precedents. His first year was not 
marked by great success, so he 
decided to advertise. He first 


changed the lighting system from 


144 ordinary gas jets, burning the 
oxygen and putting people to sleep, 
to 72 mantle lights. Then he took 
those out and put in an indirect 
electric lighting system. He made 
the front of the church bright with 
a 25-foot electric sign, and at once 
three entrances were made invit- 
ing.. He used window cards in 
stores of the neighborhood, and 
liberal newspaper space advertis- 
ing Messiah Lutheran Church as 
“The Friendly Church.” Theatre 
signboards were borrowed from 
time to time; baseball bulletin 
boards were secured free during 
the winter months; and a bill-post- 
ing company frequently donated its 
vacant boards. All these were 
covered with attractive posters. 


SYSTEM IN CHURCH-BUILDING 
INCREASES CONGREGATION 


Nor was.the work confined to 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
church, but lists were made up of 
all those within walking distance, 
and these were circularized syste- 
matically. The minister employed 
a secretary, and part of her work 
was and is to telephone ten new 
families every day and invite them 


Philadelphia (‘‘King Midas” Flour) 


to the church, in addition to writ- 
ing personal letters to all absent- 
ees. Every member of the church 
is expected to notify the pastor te 
all new prospects coming into th 

neighborhood, and these are fi 1 
lowed up systematically week after 
week. Then he used the theatre 
programme as an advertising me- 
dium, and it proved one of the 
most productive channels. He is 
constantly checking up the value 
of the different methods used, 
principally by inquiry of strangers 
who attend services. This has 
been very helpful in cutting out 
unproductive methods and extend- 
ing those that bring the people. 

A few weeks ago Messiah Luth- 
eran Church was filled to its ca- 
pacity—700. Within a few blocks 
of this church is one of equal size, 
and it had only 30 in attendance; 
another in the immediate neigh- 
borhood has larger capacity and 
had only 50 in attendance, Neither 
of these churches advertises. In 
the budget of the Messiah Luth- 
eran Church there is now a regu- 
lar yearly appropriation for adver- 
tising. 

In addition to the elders and the 
deacons a pastor’s cabinet of five 
strong men is being formed. The 
work of this cabinet will be pri- 
marily promotion and conservation 
of church attendance. Under the 
leadership of each of these five 
cabinet officers there will be ten 
picked members, among whom 
will be apportioned all members 
and visitors for personal atten- 
tion. 

When Mr. Weigle began to ad- 
vertise, his membership was 215; 
to-day it is 606. There were 180 
contributing members; now he has 
488. The Sunday-school had 175 
enrolled; now, 510. The Wednes- 
day-evening prayer meetings were 
attended by an average of 30; dur- 
ing the summer of 1915 the aver- 
age was 200. Last Easter Sunday 
ninety-five per cent of the mem- 
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is the name of our little monthly maga- 
zine about paper for advertising pur- 
poses. The issue for January 1916, 
which marks the beginning of the 
tenth consecutive year of publication, 
is devoted principally to 


White Mountain 


Enamel 


It tells why we recommend White Mountain as the 
best coated paper of very moderate price for specific 
catalog and booklet purposes. The issue is printed 
on White Mountain Enamel and therefore excellently 
illustrates our arguments. 


Incidentally this number of ‘“ PARAGRAFS” con- 
tains some interesting information relative to ROY- 
CROFT ANTIQUE Book Paper for catalogues and 
WORTHMORE BOND for business correspondence. 


Every reader of Printers’ Ink should also be a reader 
of ‘‘PARAGRAFS”. A card addressed to our nearest 


division will add your name to our mailing list. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


Bay State Division Smith-Dixon Division 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Announcing the Banner Y ear 
: of the 


World’s Greatest 
Printing Plant 


of Catalogues and Magazines 


Statistics of Manufactured Product 
FOR THE YEAR 1915 


14,565,000 Magazines 
12,485,000 Periodicals 
10,550,000 Catalogues 


15,740,000 Supplementary 
Catalogues 


requiring 47,965,000 pounds of 
white paper, 680,000 pounds of 
printing ink, averaging a daily 
output of 162,150 pounds of Cat- 


alogues and Magazines 
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bership partook of communion. 

Many downtown churches are 
giving up, not because there are no 
people left but the kind they want 
have moved away. The zest for 
society is often greater than the 
zeal for souls. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has a church downtown that 
not only reaches the people in the 
neighborhood but draws them 
from all the residential districts 
and from the suburbs, and brings 
then down past the uptown 
churches. 

The First Christian Church of 
Cedar Rapids was established 25 
years ago. The town moved up, 
but in 1913 the new church was 
dedicated in the old neighborhood ; 
they planned to have something 
that would justify advertising, and 
then to tell the people. They went 
into the new church with 250 mem- 
bers and 160 in the Sunday-school. 
The attendance in two years has 
almost doubled and the Sunday- 
school during the summer aver- 
aged 500. The church has been 
made atractive and every feature 
of it is well advertised. No one 
who attends the church once is 
ever lost track of until he is found 
to be in regular attendance at 
some church. 


HAS SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE 


Something is going on among 
the Sunday-school classes practi- 
cally every day, either a social en- 
tertainment or a class ’ meeting. 
The church has an office which is 
open every day. The Sunday- 
school is in charge of an ex-busi- 
ness man with special training, 
who made a great success of a 
Sunday-school elsewhere. He is 
paid a salary and gives his entire 
time to the work. This man, Mr. 
Abbott Book, is head of the Sun- 
day-school. He is what is called 
“a live wire’; his business train- 
ing makes him intensely practical 
and he aims to inspire the love and 
confidence more than the awe of 
the boys. He has charge of a 
great deal of the advertising along 
various lines, and is successful in 
making his copy real news of the 
nature that is gladly accepted by 
local papers and published as news 
—and gratis. 

A Church Bulletin and a type- 


written sheet called the “Tellit” 
are issued weekly. These are used 
as Sunday-school boosters and 
have proved a fine success, In ad- 
dition to this a great many cards 
are used, and many of the classes 
send out announcement cards. for 
special occasions—particularly in- 
teresting lessons and special days. 
Teachers also mail a large num- 
ber of postals for absent ones and 
also for new members. Posters 
are frequently used in front of the 
church; the people are kept cicsely 
posted on all that is going on. 

The pastor, the Reverend Wal- 
ter M. White, teaches the Baraca 
Class of young men and does a 
great deal of calling and has regu- 
lar office hours. In addition to 
this he does work outside of the 
city, through the State. His par- 
sonage is directly in the rear of 
the church, on another avenue, the 
ground extending through the 
block. He has made a great point 
of training business men in church 
work; he makes them see that 
there is work that laymen can do 
better than the preacher, and a 
number of them do not now re- 
gard their church as incidental, 
but as a regular part of their daily 
programme, 

Mr. Frederick H. Shaver, one of 
the business men who give a great 
deal of time regularly to the ad- 
vertising and follow-up plans of 
the church, attributes its brisk 
growth to these methods, and the 
clean-cut Bible teaching that is 
given in the Sunday-school classes. 
He does not hesitate to say that 
the Bible School is really the 
— booster the church ever 

ad. 

The church is never closed; Mr. 
Book is on the ground every day 
at regular hours. The church is 
supporting a missionary in China, 
and one of the members supports 
a missionary in Africa. 

That the churches can be filled 
by advertising was demonstrated 
by the Camden, New Jersey, Cour- 
ier. This paper initiated a “Go to 
Church” movement and carried it 
through to success. It not only 
filled practically every one of the 
80 Protestant churches in a 
city of 102,000 inhabitants, but 
churches in many towns within 
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quite a wide radius in the State 
were greatly stimulated. A com- 
mittee visited the churches to 
check up the results and found 
the churches, with very few ex- 
ceptions, filled to the doors, The 
failure of some of the pastors 
and congregations to follow up 
the work resulted in no apparent 
lasting results, but there was a 
permanent increase in attendance 
at most of the churches and many 
new members were added. 

The financial burdens of most 
religious institutions are a result 
of lack of definite information. 
Debt and publicity do not often 
live in the same church. 


A COMMERCIAL PARALLEL 


A few years ago there were a 
number of concerns manufactur- 
ing an article that is used very 
generally in this country: One in 
Chicago shipping to New York 
territory and some in New York 
shipping to Chicago—separate 
brands, separate advertising, sep- 
arate selling forces and unneces- 
sary waste in competition. They 
got together, cut out the overlaps, 
and each cultivated more intensely 
its own territory. Part of the 
money saved was put into national 
advertising. While each plant 
maintained its own trade-mark, 
they all added the national trade- 
mark to their packages and each 
helped every other branch. 
So each church should promote 
its own brand of religion in its 
neighborhood, and the “Universal 
Trade-Mark” should be advertised 
nationally. 

Prayer and publicity are the 
greatest two powers in the world. 

The churches have a tremen- 
dous responsibility. They must at- 
tract and interest the people. It 
is not possible to reach all by 
personal work alone, as has been 
found by years of effort. Al- 
though we recognize the impor- 
tance of personal work, we must 
also realize the necessity of sup- 
porting it with publicity. Pub- 
licity is as necessary as personal 
representation in marketing goods. 
Advertising without personal rep- 
resentation would not create de- 
mand; the two must be worked 
together, and the church must rec- 


ognize the fact that personal 
work and publicity must go hand 
in hand. 

We must advertise not only in 
a way that people can see if they 
are interested, but in a way that 
they must see whether they are 
interested or not; and, seeing re- 
peatedly, they will become inter- 
ested; and, being interested, their 
confidence may be inspired. 

A woman who is interested in 
foreign missions sent me twenty 
dollars with instructions to spend 
it in the best way I knew how 
for foreign missions. I spent it 
on one advertisement in a de- 
nominational church paper, ask- 
ing for contributions of enough 
money to buy enough space to 
advertise long enough to get 
money enough to’ send out six 
missionaries for a year. This 
twenty dollars brought just thirty- 
three dollars more than enough 
to carry the campaign through to 
completion, and as a result of this 
campaign the six missionaries now 
have their passage and _ year’s 
budget provided. 

The United Presbyterian 
Church has a splendid school in 
Gujranwala, India. It was built 
for 250 students, but they were 
accommodating 1,000. The gov- 
ernment condemned the building 
and threatened to take the school 
off the recognized list, and it 
would therefore have lost _ its 
standing. A missionary, coming 
to America on his furlough, was 
given the responsibility of raising 
the $12,000 for a new building. 
After speaking at a number of 
churches and getting very little 
more than enough to pay his own 
traveling expenses, he wrote to 
me, telling of his difficulties, and 
asking for suggestions. 

I replied that his problem was 
not to raise $12,000, but to raise 
$500 to tell the people of the de- 
nomination the needs of the 
school. He picked out one man 
in the town he was then visiting. 
put the proposition up to him and 
received his check for $500, with 
instructions to go ahead with the 
advertising. As a result of this 
expenditure of $500 there was 
raised $29,300 by direct contribu- 
tion in answer to the advertise- 
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RT work which has real selling power can 
be turned out only by artists who are ad- 
vertising men as well. The work calls’ 

for highly specialized skill and experience in giv- 
ing additional expression to |the idea in the copy. 


The campaigns of our clients are given as much 
thought in our Art Department as in our Plan 
and Copy Departments. That is why we find 
it necessary to operate the largest Art Depart- 
ment maintained by any advertising agency in 
the West. Here plan, copy and design grow to’ 
completeness as a harmonious whole, giving 
fullest expression to the advertiser's message. 


If you feel that you need new strength, new selling power in 
your advertising designs, we shall be glad to siudy your problem. 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM- DUNLAP, INc. 
ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
MILWAUKEE 4 WISCONSIN 
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Announcement Extraordinary ! 


THE NEWEST MEDIUM 
bracing the states 


of New York, ys 


Connecticut, aed] 
Rhode Island and Ran 
Massachusetts. 


New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. and 
Central NewEngland Lines 
Gar and Poster Advertising 


A tremendous circulation, carrying the 
greatest number of passengers of any 
Railroad. 


Recognized Advertising Agents Pro- 
tected. 


A small part of your client’s adver- 
tising appropriation will concentrate 
here to a rich and cna, populated 
territory of Wealth and Virility and 
show big returns for a modest invest- 
ment. 

Only advertising articles of known 
merit and dependable character ac- 
cepted. 


SCHEDULES ARE NOW BEING ARRANGED 


Cars operated in the Suburban 
Zones out of New York, Boston and 
Providence, etc., displaying standard 
size car cards 11 x 21”, 11 x 42”, 
22 x 21” and 16 48” over the doors, 

also 
One-sheet and three-sheet posters artis- 
tically displayed outside facing track on 
over 800 stations in New York, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 








Covering the Gives unpar- 

HEART OF NEW 

ENGLAND, em- alleled co- 

, operation to 
Agents and 


Clients. 


and 
Painted Railroad Bulletin Boards at 
choice selected locations. 

The N, Y., N. H. & H. Railroad and 
the Central New England Lines tap 
the richest and most populous sections 
throughout all of Southern New Eng- 
land. 

This Car and Poster Advertising, 
coupled with .the Erie Railroad Car 
and Poster Advertising, costs less and 
covers territory better than any other 
advertising medium under the sun! 


For RATES and FULL 
PARTICULARS address 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 
50 Church St., New York 
Telephone 8480 Cortland 








ALL ABOARD!!! 


ments and by an appropriation 
which the government of India 
had agreed to make if the school 
were rebuilt. 

Following is an extract from a 
letter received from the Reverend 
Walter. Sackett, a Methodist min- 
ister of Tottenham, England, a 
short time ago: 

“You kindly wrote me, on De- 
cember 28, 1914, on the subject 
of successful publicity of mission- 
ary needs in your church and 
country. The letter was most 
serviceable and has gone far to 
convince a band of well-to-do lay- 
men in our church of the value 
of advertisement, wisely used, in 
advancing the Master’s work 
abroad at the Home Base. 

“We have just come through the 
great annual meetings which close 
one year’s advocacy of missions 
and open another year. 

“At the end of the year and for 
eight or ten crucial weeks your 
method was employed. The de- 
nominational journals, three of 
them, had on the front page a 
forceful advertisement, changing 


| week to week, of the precise needs 


of the Missionary Society. The 
result is that money has rolled 
in. Hundreds of letters contain- 
ing amounts large and small have 
reached the Mission House, and 
when accounts closed not only had 
a.largely increased expenditure 
been fully met, about $10,000 in- 
crease alone, but $2,500 more than 
the year’s expenditure, toward an 
old deficit. And all this in the 
time of war. 

“The advertisement money was 
subscribed apart from missionary 
funds by a few friends, and they 
are so convinced of the power of 
the new auxiliary in our hands 
that they will continue to sub- 
scribe throughout 1915 for this 
specific purpose.” 

People can get away from the 
church, and the great majority of 
them do, but they don’t get away 
from the daily papers, the weekly 
and the monthly magazines. Full 
pages of display type with Christ's 
messages may soon be spread on 
the table of nearly every home in 
the civilized world. 

America may lead this enter- 
prise; our business men may seé 
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formerly employed by the church 
give place to the bold, confident 
tones Of the modern advertising 
ideas. Business men who know 
the power of advertising are be- 
coming ashamed of seeing the 
things that are good for their 
souls advertised in timid type in 
small space (often begged), while 
things that are good (or bad) 
fo; the body are displayed in 
bold type and confident tones in 
large paid space. 


Novel Edition of Louisville 
“Courier-Journal” 


Employees of the composing-room of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times published ‘fon their own hook,” 
without assistance from other depart- 
ments, a “Marse Henry” edition of the 
Courier-Journal recently, celebrating the 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Watterson. The paper 
was published in miniature form, four 
pages being made up, and the contents 
consisting chiefly of reminiscences con- 
cerning the famous editor. The “edi- 
torial flagstaff” carried the following 
Ine: “Published every 50 years.” 
Some of the editorials indicated that 
members of the composing-room had 
studied the Wattersonian style so close- 
ly that they were able to render a pas- 
sable imitation without difficulty. 


Advertises to Architects in 
Fable Form 


The Dayoan Pump & Mfg. Company. 
Dayton, O., is going to the architects 
with a “house organ” published in its 
page space in the journals seachigg, that 
class. The organ is styled “Pump 
Talk,” and a feature is the use of the 
“modern fable’ style in developing the 
troubles incident to poor water systems, 
which is considered a rather radical de- 
parture from convention, in view of 
the “dignity” which advertisers often 
insist on getting in their advertisements 
to architects. In the lower right-hand 
quarter of the page the company pub- 
lishes a regular display advertisement of 
one of its products. 


Manufacturer’s Salesmen Dis- 
cuss Advertising 


_ The Phillips & Buttorff Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Nashville, Tenn., held 
its annual salesmen’s meeting recently, 
and adopted the interesting in of put- 
ting up to the “boys on the road” the 
question of whether or not the company 
should advertise. It makes hardware 
and stoves, and the advertising ques- 
tion was discussed with reference to a 
particular line of stoves and ranges. 
the topic being announced as follows: 
‘Should We Advertise the Line?” 
‘What Kind of Advertising?” and 
How Much Advertising?” 








Plain Statements 
From Worcester 








HE Worcester Even- 

ing Gazette has the largest 
circulation of any Worcester 
newspaper—morning or even- 
ing. 


(THE Gazette’s circula- 
tion (largely home de- 
livered) is the LARGEST of 
any daily in all New Eng- 
land—morning or evening— 
except Boston and one Provi- 
dence newspaper. 


‘THE growth of The 


* Gazette has been steady, 
vigorous and sound. 


Ask the A. B. C. 


N 1915. The Gazette 

published over 700,000 
lines more display advertising 
than any other Worcester 
daily. 


‘THE Largest Circula- 
tion—the Lowest Rate— 
the Greatest Result Producer. 


Every Good Reason 
In Worcester It’s 


THE GAZETTE 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
BOSTON —— NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


For 
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NEW ENGLAND 
“The Workshop of America” 
40% 


of the manufacturing establishments employing 


200 


hands or more are in New England 


Back of the workshop of America—back of its great achieve- 
ments in industry and commerce, back of all that New England 
has done in business development, is the great foundation of thrift, 
measured by more than three and a half million depositors and 
their more than one and a half billion dollars of savings. 

Seek a market-place for your goods where there is the price 
when a desire is created. New England has the price, no matter 
what may be the value of the goods. Make a 


TRIAL CAMPAIGN 
IN 


NEW ENGLAND 
HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


These daily newspapers will reach all or nearly all your possible 
purchasers. These daily newspapers will reach these purchasers 
quickly and at a low cost for each dollar of business given by you. 
If all New England is too big, make your trial campaign in these 
twelve. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 


MANCHESTER, N. S,, Palen 8 
Daily Circulation 27,7 


05. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,261. 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 
d 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.8tendard 

Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 

Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20,021. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591. 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 80,000. 
Population 160,128, with suburbs 200,000. 


Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


Daily Circulation 19,414. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 

Daily Circulation 5,963. 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,00. 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,783. 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75, 000, 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000 
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Advertising to Restrain 
Injudicious Boosting 


Cypress Association Finds that 
Some Dealers Are so Strongly 
Sold by Its Campaign that They 
Urge Cypress for Ill-Adapted 
Uses—-Its Trade-Journal Adver- 
tisement 


MaAXY manufacturers of pop- 
ular advertised products 
may have had the experience of 
seeing dealers recommend the 
goods for purposes for which 
they were not suited, either be- 
cause of enthusiasm for the goods 
or because they were the easiest 
thing in stock to sell. 

Such a course is certainly not 
calculated to do the product any 
good, for the obvious reason that 
the consumer in all probability 
will not experience a satisfactory 
result. Having been told by the 
merchant that he had been given 
the specialty manufactured for 
the purpose, and having been fa- 
miliarized with the supposed high 
quality and general desirability of 
this product through the adver- 
tising, his own personal experience 
will thereafter prevent him from 
giving the goods another trial un- 
der more favorable auspices. 

This suggests to what an ex- 
tent the consumer good will of a 
brand is in the hands of the deal- 
er, especially if it is of a char- 
acter requiring use under special 
conditions. Paints and finishes 
generally would come under that 
head, for if the wrong paint is 
used on a job, the results will be 
poor, irrespective of the general 
quality of the paint. Likewise, a 
fine, light tool used for heavy 
work, where a more substantial 
tool should have been specified, 
would not stand up nor give the 
service demanded. And this is 
true all along’ the line. 

The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of New 
Orleans, which has been leading 
the way in lumber advertising for 
a good many years, now, evident- 
ly, has had the experience of see- 
Ing cypress used for purposes 
where it is not only not best, but 
is far from the best, Cypress is 
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PORTLAND 
THE PRICE! 


Yes, Portland, Maine, is well- 
to-do. The bank deposits 
show this; the appearance of 
the people denote it, and the 
homes of its residents prove it. 


Such a city as Portland is_ 
ideal for trial campaigns. It is 
the jobbing center of Maine; 
the Society center; the finan- 
cial center and from it radiate 
the activities of the state. 


The EVENING EXPRESS 
is the only afternoon paper in 
Portland. It is a clean, high- 
grade newspaper of 21,981 net 
circulation. A welcome visitor 
each afternoon to nearly every 
home in Portland and_ the 
suburbs. Advertisers find it 
by far the best advertising 
medium in Portland. Largest 
circulation of any Maine daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








IS THERE ANY BETTER PLACE? 


Is there any place so good for general ad- 
vertisers to spend their money as in a city 
where there are many thousands of intel- 
ligent, skilled workmen, and where there 
are many churches, schools, theatres—and 
no saloons? Where the great mass of the 
people live well, dress well, spend liber- 
ally and réad the newspapers omnivor- 
ously? All this applies to the Great Shoe 
City of the World— 


Brockton, Massachusetts 


A city of over 60,000 inhabitants where 
business goes right along the year around. 
The best two-cent evening paper, the 


Brockton 
Eh t 1 

now in its thirty-fifth year, is printing 
over fourteen thousand copies daily. It is 
the HOME paper of Brockton and influ- 
ences a large amount of trade. Its com- 
mercial rate of thirty-five cents an inch, 
for any amount of space for any length of 
time, enables strangers to do business on 
equal terms with all 
away with dickering over rates. 
over. 


others, and does 
Think it 
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recommended as a splendid out- 
side finish, and it is making good 
when used for that work, But 
some of the people who have been 
reading up on cypress—with the 
aid of members of the “pocket 
library,” published by the associa- 
tion—and some of the dealers 
handling cypress have been con- 
spiring to have it do work that 
should have been performed by 
pine or poplar or gum, or maple 
or oak or beech. And the re- 
sults have not been such as to 
reflect credit on cypress. 


“DON'TS” FOR DEALERS 


This explains the excellent poli- 
cy of work of a recent double- 
page advertisement published in 
the lumber-trade papers for the 
purpose of putting the dealers 
right on the way to sell cypress. 
“Don’t Advocate Cypress,” the ad 
announced in bold black letters, 
“unless cypress is either the very 
best species of lumber for the 
particular use, or at least as good 
as any other wood for just that 
purpose. 

“Don’t try to sell your cus- 
tomers cypress, the wood eternal, 
for inside flooring (for instance). 

“Don’t recommend cypress for 
mahogany furniture—it doesn’t 
look like mahogany. 

“Don’t endeavor to sell a bill 
of cypress for tooth-picks—hick- 
ory is better. 

“Don’t try to sell cypress for 
armor plate (even though it is the 
greatest coffin-wood known). 

“In short, don’t injure your 
own business—or diminish the 
wonderful public faith through- 
out the country in cypress—and 
in its manufacturers, by selling it 
where it doesn’t belong! Don’t 
sell or recommend cypress for any 
use for which some other kind of 
lumber would be better for the 
consumer ! 

“The best salesmanship is facts. 
The best argument is the truth. 

“Don’t let your enthusiasm 
over the state of the cypress mar- 
ket—the ease of selling cypress— 
the public favor enjoyed by 
cypress—tempt you into ‘hurry- 
up’ selling methods! Keep your 
«head. The fact that cypress is 
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forever the one best bet in Lum. 
berdom is not a valid commercial 
reason why you should mislead 
your customers into buying cy- 
press for uses which some other 
kind of lumber might better serve. 
You must remember that the 
lumber-consuming public has a 
strong cypress bias. They may 
need your guidance. We don't 
wish to sell a foot of cypress to 
anybody who would be better 
served—for a specific purpose— 
by some other wood. 

“But you can bet we do want 
to sell cypress, the wood eternal, 
to every last man, woman, child 
or executor who ought to use 
cypress for his (or her) own sake, 
We only wish that all other 
species of lumber always did as 
well as cypress does—whether 
general business conditions are 
good or ill—because, if all other 
kinds of lumber enjoyed a cor- 
responding public favor, cypress 
would always do even better.” 


BROAD SCOPE OF DEALER HELPS 


While emphasizing the necessity 
of “prescribing” cypress only 
where this wood would serve the 
purpose best, the association, of 
course, has been clever enough 
to make the ad as a whole a 
strong boost for cypress—and that 
is the effect that it has had with 
the dealers. 

The semi-satirical tone used 
in parts of the ad made the deal- 
ers smile, but at the same time 
they appreciated the seriousness 
of the points made, and while 
being told not to sell cypress 
where it shouldn’t be used, they 
succeeded at the same time in 
generating a little more enthu- 
siasm to sell it where it would 
do the work. 

The cypress association is 
putting a lot of pressure right 
now on its dealer work, and has 
built up a series of “dealer ee! 
that are proving popular. One of 
the most progressive features is 
a line of general ads for the re- 
tail lumber yard, advertising al 
of the products carried, as wel 
as cypress. Electrotypes of these 
ads are furnished free to the re- 
tailers. In this connection the 

(Continued on page 129) 
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21 THE SYRACUSE HERAL 


don't 
oe Broke all advertising records, print- 
pose— ing more paid advertising of every 
: we kind than during any previous year 
ternal, in its history and LEADING all other 


aye SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS in 
n sake, 
othe efe ee 

‘id's | Local and Classified Advertising 
- (Six days a week as well as seven) 





1915 1914 1915 Gain 
Local .... 4,872,413 lines 4,541,166 lines 331,247 lines 
Foreign .. 773,465 lines 641,634 lines 131,831 lines 
Automobile: 366,485 lines 284,396 lines 82,089 lines 








cessity Classified 287,996 ads 217,047 ads 20,949 ads 
a. In Local Display Advertising (exclusive of Sunday) 
ie The Herald led the second paper by 206,843 lines and 
snough the third by. 222,705 lines. 
hole a In Department Store Advertising (exclusive of Sun- 
ad that day) The Herald led the second paper by 439,173 lines 
d with and the third by 486,339 lines. 

used In Automobile Advertising The Herald led the sec- 
» ded ond paper by 61,516 lines and the third by 309,148 lines. 
e time In Classified Advertising (exclusive of Sunday) The 
usness Herald led the second paper by 35,454 ads and the third 
while by 80,148 ads. 

S 
“ Including Sunday—The Herald carried from 25 to 75 
me i per cent more Local, Department Store and Classified 
enthu- Advertising than any other Syracuse newspaper. 
would 
: Delivered-into-the-home-by-carrier-boy circula- 

on . tion delivers best results for Herald advertisers 
. rig 
nd has 
“THE S H 
De HE SYRACUSE HERALD 
ares 18 
the re- < ‘ 
ing all The largest delivered-into-the-home- 
swell by-carrier-boy circulation (week-day 
F these or Sunday) in Central New York 
the re- 
yn the Syracuse, N. Y., January 1st, 1916 
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The Baltimo 


4-YEAR INCREASE IN 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Daily 
112,622 
121,037 
128,870 
1914 135,294 
is....... LO3,053 





4-YEAR INCREASE IN 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Sunday 


68,425 
74,850 
81,289 
83, 128 
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[All Issues—Daily and Sunday] 


ined 1,517,512 
es of Advertising 


y Baltimore Paper (All Issues) 
wing Gain Over Both 1914 and 1913 


LY AND SUNDAY) Carries A GREATER VOLUME OF 
SING THAN THE ComBINED Issugs oF ANY 
OTHER BALTIMORE PAPER 


age (D. & S.), 1915, 12,008,276 


Bun’s Gain Over 1913, 1,758,209 Lines 
n’s Gain Over 1914, 1,517,512 Lines 





The Only Baltimore Paper That Con- 
tinues to Publish’ Daily Its Compara- 
tive Net Paid Circulation Figures. 


Eastern Representatives 


NEW YORK, Times Building 
W. S. Bird E. N. Bayne 


Western Representatives 
orn, Tribune Bldg. DETROIT, H. K. Clark, Ford Bldg. 
. LOUIS, C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


AS NOT INCLUDED IN CIRCULATION 
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Printers’ Ink Will 


SUBLET 


Its Present Offices 





growth of organization has necessitated the 


(5 rom: of business with its incumbent 
growthof PRINTERS’ INK’S headquarters. 


@ This coming at an early part of an advantageous 
lease, leaves the present PRINTERS’ INK offices 
open for subletting. A floor and a half, aggregat- 
ing 3200 sq. feet, very light, next door to the 
Wolcott Hotel, a few doors from Fifth Avenue, 
two blocks from the Waldorf-Astoria, a few minutes 
from Subway, main trolley lines, Jersey Tubes, 
Pennsylvania Station, Grand Central—available 
February Ist. 


Q The space is particularly desirable for a publisher, 
advertising agency or commercial artist. 


q It is divided into thirteen offices (22 large win- 
dows) and a large open room of 676 sq. feet with 
a studio skylight. 


q PRINTERS’ INK will sublet at unusually at- 
tractive rental to desirable tenants, for one, two or 
three years, and will divide space, if necessary. 


Q For more particulars apply to 


S. W. REARDON, care of Printers’ Ink 
12 West 31st Street, New York 


Telephone 1030 Madison Square 
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association makes a point which 
might be scored by other adver- 
tisers furnishing  electrotypes. 
“There’s no obligation except to 
use.” 

The work with the dealer is be- 
ing handled through the “Retail 
Market Development Depart- 
ment,’ and the retailers are being 
coached in the work of co-oper- 
ating with the association to get 
the benefit of the national ad- 
vertising which has been running 
for several years and is still on. 
The fact that its educational 
work with the public, backed up 
by informational literature and 
house-plans, has really resulted in 
many people deciding to build 
with cypress, is being emphasized, 
the association using the graphic 
illustration that an average of a 
free house-plan a minute is be- 
ing maintained. 

“Who sells all that cypress?” 
the dealer who is not carrying the 
wood is asked. 

The lumber business right now 
is recovering from a spell of 
“hard times” which began with the 
opening of the war, though busi- 
ness had not been good for some 
time before that. It is a notice- 
able fact that during this period 
of general depression cypress 
prices have been better main- 
tained, according to authorities 
in the lumber business, than those 
on any other wood, particularly 
any other wood handled through 
the retail yards. 


i Niblette Leaves B. F. Goodrich 
Company 


H. B. Niblette has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
branch of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
after a service with the company of 17 
years. Definite announcement of his 
plans for the future has not been made. 


Richardson and Herbert to Rep- 


resent “Pacific Rural Press” 
The Pacifie Rural Press, San Fran- 
cisco, will be represented in the fu- 
ture by George . Herbert, Inc., of 
Chicago, and Wallace C. Richardson, 
Inc., of New York. 


Chas. Scribner, Jr., Succeeds 
J. R. Mix 


Chas. Scribner, Jr., has become gen- 
eral manager of Scribner’s Magazine, 


to succeed J. Rowland Mix. 
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Los Angeles Club Forms 
Departmentals 


New by-laws have been adopted by 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club, pre- 
pared after a study of the model con- 
stitution suggested by the A. A. C. of 

+» which provide for the depart- 
mentizing of the various branches of 
advertising and the establishment of 
= departments under the different 

eads. 

Officers have been elected as follows 
for the new year. 

Harold Janss, of the Janss_Invest- 
ment Company, president; C. E. Bire- 
ley, of Bireley & Elson Printing Com- 
any, first vice-president; H. oe 

ardner, vice-president, Curtis Newhall 
Advertising Company, second vice-presi- 
dent; Jas. G. Spreher, of Sprecher 
Programme Company, third vice-presi- 
dent; C. M. C, ymond, secretary- 
treasurer; directors i; Harry Pieper, 
retiring president, Ro t. B. Armstrong, 
A. A. Butterworth, E. K. Hoak, E. G. 
Judah and W. R. Morehouse. 


Briscoe Advertising in 1916 


The advertising account of the Bris- 
coe Motor Company has been secured 
by Carl S. von Poettgen, Detroit, Ad- 
vertising plans for 1916, Mr. von 
Poettgen tells Printers’ INK, contem- 
plate on investment of $150,000 in mag- 
azines and farm papers and $100,000 in 
newspaper space, besides trade-paper 
advertising. 

A farm-paper campaign will be start- 
ed late in February and in March the 
regular selling campaign will begin. 


Carey Printing Company Buys 
Dittman Company 


The Carey Printing Company, Inc., 
has purchased the Dittman Color Print- 
ing Company, Inc. Both are located in 
New York. The Dittman company will 
continue to operate under its old name, 
but will move to the Hill building, 
where the Carey company is leental 


Farm Papers Unite 


The Agricultural Age and the Pacific 
Northwest Trio, comprising the Wash- 
ington Farmer, Oregon Farmer and 
Idaho Farmer, have_consolidated with 
principal offices in Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 


G. G. Young Transferred to 
Los Angeles 


G. G. Young, business manager of 
the Chicago Examiner, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position on the Los 
Angeles Examiner. 


“Modern Priscilla” Appoints 
Western Manager 
Earle R. MacAusland has been ap- 
pointed Western Advertising manager 
of Modern Priscilla, Boston, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
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The firm of R. 
H. Macy & Co. 
which in common 
with ee) — 
bers of the Na- 
Stevens tional Retail Dry 
Bill Goods _  Associa- 
tion has been “sounding out” man- 
ufacturers as to their attitude on 
the Stevens Bill, announces that 
out of 1,252 replies received up to 
December 20, 79 were in favor of 
the Stevens Bill, 1,031 were op- 
posed to it, and 142 were non-com- 
mittal. On the face of things, such 
a return looks ominous for a Bill 
which is popularly supposed to 
have the backing of manufactur- 
ers, The magic of the figures is 
somewhat dispelled, however, upon 
closer examination. 

Indeed it would have been quite 
possible, by a little judicious se- 
lecting, for the department store 
to produce a list of manufactur- 
ers who were unanimously op- 
posed to the Bill. We think that 
R. H. Macy & Co. is entitled to a 
good deal of credit for producing 


Misleading 
Figures 
on the 


so many as 79 who are in favor of 
it, and 142 in the “non-committal” 
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class. The trouble with all this 
sort of evidence is that it does 
not go to the heart of the question 
at all. The manufacturer of un- 
branded merchandise, or of dis- 
tinctly “style” goods, or the man- 
ufacturer of trade-marked prod- 
ucts who does not happen to want 
to maintain the resale price on his 
own goods, will be pretty certain 
to say that he is “opposed” to the 
Bill. What he really means to 
say is that he is “indifferent’— 
that the Bill will not affect him 
one way or the other. His real 
opinion of price-maintenance is 
that he isn’t interested, but he has 
been asked to express an opinion 
on one side or the other of a spe- 
cific question. So he- plumps into 
the “opposed” column. 

Again, it is quite evident that 
many, if not most, of the manu- 


facturers questioned do not under- 


stand that the Bill is permissive 
and not mandatory. It merely 
gives the manufacturer a certain 
right which he may exercise or 
not as he sees fit. The opponents 
of the Bill, naturally, do not en- 
phasize that feature of it, and 
many concerns jump at the con- 
clusion that, being a Bill, it must 
propose compulsion upon some- 
body. “Let the Government tell 
me how to run my _ business? 
Never. I’m opposed.” 

In brief, the figures presented by 
Macy—and the same thing must 
be true of the figures supplied by 
the other department stores in the 
same campaign—must be read with 
a careful eye to their true signif 
cance, and a careful study of the 
original letters upon which they 
are based will be necessary for 
that. As mere statistics they 
mean nothing, and acceptance of 
them would be positively mislead- 
ing. 


































An Industry The business 


man of the old 
Based 0n school who insists 


Co-operation upon regarding 
his competitor as an hereditary et 
emy, and who sneers at the mot- 
ern idea of co-operation for the 
good of the industry as a whole, 
should read the address by Charles 
Clifton, treasurer of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company, tt 
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cently delivered before the Detroit 
Boar of Commerce. Mr. Clifton 
is president of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, 
and is thoroughly qualified to 
speak with authority as to the 
importance of the co-operative 
spirit in the’ progress of the in- 
dustry. 

“If, as the basis of any co- 
operative endeavor,” said Mr. Clif- 
ton, “you have mutual helpfulness, 
mutual frankness, honesty, truth- 
fulness; if you have a determina- 
tion to look at things in the mod- 
ern way, not that your competitor 
is to be crushed; not that your 
comp<titor can be put out of busi- 
ness; not that illicit and dishonest 
ways are the ways to do _ busi- 
ness; but, in a spirit of helpful- 
ness—you will make great prog- 
ress. Your competitor is a better 
man if you help him, and it is 
hetter for your concern that your 
competitor should be honest and 
just in his dealings. It is better 
for your concern and better for 
the whole industry.” 

The growth of the automobile 
industry has been phenomenal and 
sensational. Over and over again 
shrewd financial observers have 
predicted that it ‘“wouldn’t last,” 
but it has lasted, and there are 
no present signs of downfall. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Clifton, that 
growth has been largely due to 
the efforts of individual manu- 
facturers in co-operation for the 
good of the industry, beginning 
in the early days when they were 
forced to band together in oppo- 
sition to certain interests which 
attempted to secure control of the 
hasic Selden patent. Having tasted 
the fruits of co-operation, the au- 
tomobile manufacturers were un- 
willing to abandon the principle, 
and the industry has grown up 
as a striking example of what 
may he accomplished through its 
general application. 

Nowhere is the value of the co- 
operative spirit more apparent 
than in connection. with automo- 
hile advertising. The automobile 
industry is often said to have been 
“built on advertising’—and with 
good reason, From the very start 
it has heen obliged to rely for 
next year’s working capital,.to a 
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large extent, upon the results of 
this ycar’s sales. It has been ab- 
solutely necessary to keep up the 
volume of business in order to 
secure the capital needed for fu- 
ture operations. It is only very 
recently that automobile securi- 
ties have been regarded as de- 
sirable investments, and the cap- 
italization of automobile concerns 
is astonishingly small as compared 
with the volume of business. Ad- 
vertising, then, was a positive es- 
sential in order to maintain a large 
enough volume to keep the indus- 
try afloat. 

It is not hard to imagine what 
would have happened if a cut- 
throat policy had been adopted, 
and each manufacturer had start- 
ed with the determination of “put- 
ting something over” on his com- 
petitor. Public confidence in the 
automobile would have been un- 
dermined before it had a chance 
to take root. Instead of the salu- 
tary policy of cash on de livery 
and a deposit with the order, it is 
highly probable that the industry 
would have been crippled in its 
babyhood with a system of selling 
on instalments. The advertising, 
instead of continuously represent- 
ing the automobile as a thoroughly 
dependable mechanism, irrespect- 
ive of make, would have rapidly 
degenerated into a series of com- 
petitive arguments, and, instead of 
a recommendation for the auto- 
mobile, would have served as a 
caution against trusting anybody’s 
claims. That any considerable 
volume of sales could be quickly 
secured under such conditions may 
be doubted. 

On the contrary, to auote the 
words of Mr. Clifton: “We came 
to respect each other. and we 
came to respect each other’s busi- 
ness.” In all the vast amount of 
automobile advertising. copy which 
“knocks” competitors is extremely 
rare. Practically .every concern 
is engaged in recommending the 
automobile as a useful and thor- 
oughly trustworthy possession. 
The cash-on-delivery policy has 
been maintained by the combined 
good sense of the majority who 
saw the dangers in any other sys- 
tem while the industry was still 
young. The willingness to meet 
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and talk things over frankly, and 
then to act for the best interests 
of all concerned, has undoubtedly 
been of vast importance in the 
development of the industry—per- 
haps the most important single 
factor of all. 


A Clearer It is becoming 
View of the 2PParent that the 
manufacturers 

Southern” who neglected 

Market the Southern 
markets this past year on the 
ground that “the South was 
broke” have been missing a trick 
or two well worth the taking. In 
Printers’ Ink for November 25 
we quoted such _ representative 
Southern business men as Asa G. 
Candler and Ernest Woodruff as 
to the effects of a year of conser- 
vation on the prosperity of the 
South. Now comes a letter from 
T. M. Darlington, of The South- 
land Farmer, Houston, Texas, 
which indicates that a good deal 
of the talk about Southern con- 
ditions was founded upon a mis- 
apprehension arising from a care- 
less use of terms. 

A year or so ago the troubles of 
the “poor Southern farmer” were 
being aired by public officials and 
in the columns of the daily news- 
papers, and every week or so a 
new scheme of relief was pro- 
posed, like the “buy a bale of cot- 
ton” movement and the proposal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit Government funds in 
Southern banks. Such a propa- 
ganda, according to Mr. Darling- 
ton, did the South more harm 
than good, and served utterly to 
mislead Northern business men as 
to actual conditions. Those who 
spoke with such commiseration 
of the Southern farmer who had 
pledged his cotton against his 
purchases at the village store and 
was caught in a declining market 
without either cotton or credit, 
failed to explain that they specifi- 
cally meant the tenant farmer. 
From 60 to 65 per cent of the 
farmers in the South, Mr. Dar- 
lington says, are owners of their 
farms, and the majority of them 
were quite able to hold their cot- 
ton several months if necessary. 

“When cotton was down to sev- 


en cents, in 1914,” he says, “I ap. 
ranged for six per cent money ty 
be loaned on cotton properly 
warehoused, and spent five days 
in Crockett, county seat of Hous 
ton County, Texas, talking t 
farmers as they came to the gin 
with their loads of cotton, and 
in every instance where a farm 
owner was interviewed, it was his 
intention to secure his bale and 
take it back home with him and 
store it on his farm. 

“There was absolutely no de. 
mand for outside money in Hous. 
ton County, and we did not make 
a single loan, notwithstanding the 
fact that our arrangements for in- 
surance and warehousing wer 
cheaper than the local Farmer 
Union warehouse was charging” 

Evidently the Southern market 
was not quite so demoralized x 
many people imagined, and the 
manufacturer who withdrew his 
Southern sales force or curtailed 
his Southern advertising on 2. 
count of the “poor farmer” talk 
was reckoning without his host 
It is simply another illustration 
of the folly of acting without 
adequate knowledge of the actual 
facts in the case, and the danger 
in using terms which do not con 
vey the precise meaning which is 
intended. 


G. W. Coleman’s New Book 


George W. Coleman, for two year 
president of the A. A. C. of W., wh 
recently withdrew from advertising work, 


‘has just published a book through Lit 


tle, Brown & Co., of Boston, entitled 
“Democracy in the Making.” The 
book is a sympos'um of articles t 
scribing Ford Hall and the Open Fo 
rum movement, with which Mr. Cole 
man has had so much to do for sever 
years. One of the contributors 5 
George B. Gallup, the well-known Ner 
England advertising man. 


Sales Service Company Has 
Railway Motor Account 


The advertising account of the North 
western Motor Company, Eau Clair 
Wis., manufacturer of railway moti 
cars has been placed with the Sualé 
Service Company, Chicago. 


M. A. Graham Joins Detroit 
Company 


M. A. Graham has been appointed ® 
sistant advertising manager of the } 
troiter Motor Car Company, of Detrol 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


In the Printers’ Ink summary of 
advertising carried by the Decem- 
ber magazines of standard form, 
Harper’s Magazine has risen from 
tenth place in 1912 to first place in 
1915. 


Complete results of all investigations as 
to the quality and quantity of the 
Harper circulation have been freely dis- 


tributed by us and will, upon request, 
be sent to anyone interested. 


From every standpoint these investiga- 
tions are absolutely impartial. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 


Circulation books open to all 
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Reader Confidence 


and 


Purchasing Power 


the two most essential factors in 
successful advertising, are strongly 
represented in the circulation of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


In every home that PHYSICAL 
CULTURE reaches, you will find 
it a powerful influence in the 
lives of the inhabitants. They 
read other magazines — yes—but 
not in the same way. The appeal 
is totally different. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Vember of Audit Burcau of Circulations 








Editing for 
Bigger Profits 
Daring 1916 


A. newspaper and maga- 


zine editor of broad, 
unique experience (both 
sides the Atlantic), practi- 
cal circulation and adver- 
tising builder, wants to 
connect with publisher 
whose product isn’t going 
strong enough. Trade or 
class journal, house-organ, 
promotion paper—anything 
to build business on. 

After fifteen years of 
success for myself and big 
money for others, I now 
want to share my abilities. 
Payment on basis of in- 
creased sales and adver- 
tising revenue. Address 

“HuMAN PROPOSITION,” 
30x 385, Printers’ Ink. 
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Other Manufac- 
turers Distribute Heath. 
erbloom Book 


A. G. Hyde & Sons Persuade the 
Cutting-up Trade to Send Out 
Part of an Edition of a Dealer 
Help by Showing that Heather. 
bloom Creates Market for Petti- 
coats 


T° distribute dealer helps so 
that they will come uner- 
ringly to the hands of those most 
interested and avoid the hazards 
that beset materials entrusted to 
the mails is always a_ problem, 
But for a manufacturer to enlist 
the aid of other manufacturers 
to get such effective distribution 
for his own dealer helps might 
seem to be an out-and-out para- 
dox. 

Yet this latter method was used 
successfully by A. G. Hyde & 
Sons, of New York, makers of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta and other 
materials under the Hydegrade 
trade-mark, in distributing a con- 
siderable part of a recent edition 
of dealer ad helps for Heather- 
bloom Petticoats. 

Now, while this company adver- 
tises petticoats, it does not make 
petticoats. It makes fabrics which 
are sold to petticoat manu factur- 
ers, or cutters-up. Its advertising 
must therefore act, not only to 
educate the skirted half of the 
public to wear petticoats as the 
styles demand, but also to make it 
worth the while of the cutters-up 
to manufacture petticoats under 
the Hyde trade-mark labels. 

When the company, to supple 
ment an extensive national cam- 
paign for Heatherbloom Petti- 
coats, published its dealer a( 
help book this fall, it faced the 
above-mentioned problem of get: 
ting the most effective distribu- 
tion for this book; putting it into 
the hands of that person in the 
retailer’s establishment most inter- 
ested in selling petticoats. 

Of course, if the Hyde com 
pany made its own petticoats, tt 
would have been a simple matter 
to send out these advertising ma 
terials with consignments of 
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goods, which would be bound to 
reach ‘those most interested. This, 
the company figured, would be its 
most efficient distributing outlet. 
To get such distribution, there- 
fore, it decided to call upon the 
cutters-up to send out part of 
its help-book edition. 

“The manufacturer is naturally 
reticent about pushing a product 
under a trade-mark which he does 
not control exclusively,” said Wil- 
liam H. Stonaker, treasurer of the 
company, to Printers’ Inx. “We 
have always had to make it plain 
that Heatherbloom, while a name 
for a fabric, is itself really a dif- 
ferent kind of fabric—not like 
any other—and one that it will 
be worth his while to feature.” 

While the book was published 
over the Hyde firm name and ad- 
dress, the salesmen explained that 
the back cover would be devoted 
to the manufacturer who sent out 
the books, the former printing 
them up in any quantity the man- 
ufacturer might desire. 

The salesmen were also in- 
structed to remind the manufac- 
turer that the Heatherbloom ad- 
vertising was quite as much the 
manufacturer’s advertising; that 
the million and a half dollars 
spent in fixing the name of 
Heatherbloom in the public mind 
had established an_ irresistible 
consumer demand, and that the 
same motives that induced the 
manufacturer to make up Heath- 
erbloom Petticoats were identical 
reasons why the dealer would find 
it profitable to get and use the 
Heatherbloom ad helps. 

Those arguments invariably 
won the day in favor of the help 
books, and manufacturers were 
persuaded to distribute 1,500 
copies, each book going out in a 
consignment of goods to as many 
retail concerns. 

So effective did this method 
Prove, that the first 350 books de- 
ig drew immediate requests 
trom 40 dealers for electros, and 
the requests have been arriving 
steadily in the daily mails ever 
sinc: 


mt Stalker Advertising Company, of 
Tole’, has opened an office in Detroit 
in charge of A. D. Pierce. 


on the Pacific Shepe sell t 

we represent. 

They know us. They know the 
eam we sell and ane sold. 


hey know our plans and poli- | 


cies are right and the lines we 
sell are right. 

They have always co- -operated 
with us in the advertising and 
selling of the goods we market. 
They will co- operate with us in 
the sale of any product we ~~ 
sent to them. 

They know we only campaign 
for ‘‘live ones”. 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 











WANTED 
A Live Copy Man 





A large and long-established md 
vertising agency located in New 
York City, seeks a real live copy 
man—one who is now in such a 
capacity, either with another 
agency or occupies a similar posi- 
tion with some large concern. 


His experience must have been 
such that he can readily adapt him- 
self to the writing of copy that is 
both distinctive, out of the ordi- 
nary and original, and whose field 
of work has been so diversified 
that he could write advertising for 
a clothing house as well as for an 
automobile concern. 


Besides the above qualifications 
he must possess a pleasing person- 
ality—able to meet and talk to 
“big”? men. 


To the man who can _ success- 
fully comply to the above, there 
awaits an exceptional opportunity. 


Address “A. A.,” Box 384, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















pln ne DAN 


6st ae 


The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN the head of the Steel 

Corporation gives a private 
dinner in New York to a number 
of eminent gentlemen, including an 
ex-President of the United States, 
what is there in that to make men’s 
bosoms heave with emotion in far- 
off Texas and Nebraska, and to 
cause Washington officials to over- 
load the long-distance telephone 
wires? Why should a private indi- 
vidual’s dinner-party lead to col- 
umn after column of special inter- 
views in the newspapers, all from 
“authoritative sources,” and no two 
of them telling exactly the same 
story? Why indeed, when there 
was every indication that the din- 
ner was really private, and that 
every precaution had been taken to 
prevent a lot of irresponsible gos- 
Sip arising as to what took place 
there? Well, if you must know, the 
Schoolmaster will try to elucidate. 
All of those things happened, gen- 
tlemen of the Classroom, because 
somebody or other attempted to 
keep secret an object of legitimate 
public curiosity. Somebody evi- 
dently concluded that “as it’s no- 
body’s business, we won’t tell ’em,” 
and thereupon let loose the ava- 
lanche of speculation. Somewhere 
amid the mass of idle rumors the 
real truth may be hidden, but no- 
body could identify it if he found 
it. Anybody is at liberty to believe 
anything he likes, according to his 
peculiar politico-economic notions. 

* 


Now if the wicked Democrats 
are chortling with glee over their 
chance to claim that the Republi- 
cans have “sold out to the inter- 
ests,” the policy of secrecy is to be 
blamed for it. If tall-grass states- 
men beat the air in protest against 
this new conspiracy of vested in- 
terests to grind the faces of the 
poor, the idea that the dinner was 
“nobody’s business” is chargeable 
with it. The phrase “Gary dinner” 
does have a sinister sound, when 
you come to think of it, and a 
great deal of arrant and mischiev- 
ous nonsense sometimes passes for 


gospel truth when it is wrapped up 
136 


in a popular slogan. If, perch: = 
that phrase should attain the dig- 
nity of a political slogan, it m1 
be because somebody failed to ap- 
preciate that nobody’s business is 
sometimes everybody's business, 


pene that "Tedee Gary real- 
ly desired that nobody should be 
able to make political capital out 
of his dinner, the way to accom- 
plish that end lay through public- 
ity. Nobody has much chance to 
speculate when you have disarmed 
him in advance with a full and 
frank statement of the facts. A 
private dinner with an avowed 
purpose might be worth half a col- 
umn in the local papers, and a 
stick-full of type in those in other 
leading cities, while a dinner with 
a concealed object is worth acres 
and oodles of the commodity 
known as “yawp.” And assuming, 
on the other hand, that the good 
Judge really wanted his dinner 
talked about—well, it was. Either 
way it affords advertising men a 
splendid example of what happens 
to prominent men and prominent 
concerns who act on the principle 
of “nobody’s business.” 

* *x * 

“IT get a monthly report from 
the heads of most of our depart- 
ments,” said the president of a 
manufacturing corporation to his 
advertising manager recently, ‘and 
it might provide a good barometer 
of advertising matters if you 
would adopt the plan.” 

“Fine scheme,” said the adver- 
tising man; and it has worked out 
that way. There were many things 
that the advertising man wanted 
the president to know about, and 
that still did not seem to warrant 
the sending in of special memo- 
randa. In this monthly report 
these items go under a special 
head, and the president reads 
them with the same interest that 
he reads the monthly data of the 
production departments. Further- 
more, the monthly report gives 
the advertising man the idea! op- 
portunity to emphasize and com- 
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ment on the things that seem to accomplished during the month, 
him to be entitled to more con- number of inquiries received, 
sideration on the part of the man- dealer-helps sent out, mediums 
agenient. In other words, the added, etc. 
monthly report in this particular * = 

case has become a fine interior As it is the fashion to get out 
follow-up on the more important a manual or practice book on al- 
things, as well as a means of let- most everything, someone should 
ting the management know ex- prepare a manual on how to con- 
actly what the different members duct long-distance telephone so- 
of the advertising department have licitation successfully. The long- 


For the Mail Order Harvest 


Wouldn’t you like to advertise in a magazine the circulation of which is all 
“net” for mail order advertising? Goop HgaLttH has such circulation. Every 
one of its subscribers is well-to-do, well established in life and accustomed to 
buying by mail. We know positively that this is the case and can supply proofs of it. 
Will you give us the opportunity? Thru advertising in Goop HEALTH, you can put 
your selling proposition before a “Gilt Edge List” of known mail order buyers for 
iess than the lowest postage cost of soliciting such a list with any kind of circular. 
Is this interesting? If so, let me send you our rate card. This is a real oppor 
tunity for you to make an exceedingly advantageous “buy.” Write me ‘odie. 
Address— 


‘eit eer GOOD HEALTH “5 

















Printing Papers 


of Eixcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 


























“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


PAUL_ BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE., 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 





ayaa, , i : 
Big National Advertisers 
Use Columbia Lantern Slides 


Because they are trade builders ' 
Because they are perfect in workmanship 


COLUMBIA SLIDE CO., * °Gicacs' “Y* 


CARTOONS 
will present your case 
quicker and with more 
punch than pages of 
copy. Deal direct with 
the artist for results. Send 
for free sample proofs. 
R. DIEGER 
2016 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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rienced man to handle 
copy in the advertising 


department. State expe- | 
| worked out are well worth while. 
* * * 


rience, references and 
salary. Iron AGr, 239 
West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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distance call puts the salesman 
in touch quickly with a man that 
he might possibly have difficulty 
in interviewing any other way, tut 
strange as it may seem, many of 
these solicitations, instead of be- 
ginning in a way that is likely to 
command favorable attention, start 
off with something like “We want 
to have that business that you are 
placing in ——,” or “Why didn't 
you select the Bugle instead of 
the Trumpet for that advertising? 
Last year we carried one hundred 
more lines of financial advertis- 
ing than the Trumpet did.” Such 
openings usually provoke the man 
at the other end or else instantly 
place him in a defensive position, 
and the solicitor hears that the 
appropriation is entirely exhausted 
for this year or that the lists have 
been made up complete. The or. 
dinary common-sense principles 
of salesmanship ought to be ap- 
plied to telephone salesmanship. 


Never was the value of the at- 
tractive layout better demonstrat- 
ed than on a _ recent occasion 
when two calendar salesmen were 
working for an order. One 
brought along a very rough pen- 
cil-layout that gave no idea of 
what the finished job would he 
unless the one inspect’ng it had an 
unusual imagination. The other 
was carefully laid out with the 
displays colored as they would 
be in the finished job. Whether 
one had experience in printing or 
not, he got an excellent idea of 
the proposed calendar from the 
second layout. It represented 
time and expense, but it was a hig 
factor in landing the order. 


He is a_ jeweler and his name 
is R. E. Ward. He prints it so 


iterpeseinemcees ae - | that it looks like REWARD until 
WAN TED:—An expe- | 


vou observe it closely. While the 
Schoolmaster is not strong. as 2 
general thing, for “stunts” and 
so-called “clever advertising,” he 
believes that little interest-crea- 
ting devices such as Mr. Ward has 


“Tt is very difficult,” says the 
head of a New York advertising 
agency, “to put through advertis- 
ing and selling plans when the 
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views of four or five people have 
to be met. Whenever there is one 
man in whom the final decision 
rests, we can make progress, but 
when there are a number whose 
ideas must be incorporated, no 
matter how capable they may be, 
by the time we get through things 
are so cut to pieces that there is 
little left.” 


Store’s Campaign to State of 


Iowa 

When the Harris-Emery Company, of 
Des Moines, Ia., recently enlarged its 
department store it seemed desirable 
to acquaint as many people in the State 
with the improvements as soon as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this nine adver- 
tisements were prepared and appeared 
in the Des Moines newspapers a week 
apart. The heroic style of copy was 
departed from and_ statistics, used to 
impress readers with the size of the 
store, were employed in an unusual 
manner that was calculated to reach 
the eye and interest of everybody. 
“Up Walnut Street from Fourth to 
Ninth and Half Way to Mulberry” was 
a caption, and the explanation under- 
neath was that if all the floors of the 
new store were laid out on the ground 
the merchandise displayed would cover 
that territory. 

“Over Half a Mile of Sunlight” 
visualizes the window in the store. 
“If the glass were taken out of all 
these upper story windows and _laid 
down on the ground, we would have 
an acre of window glass. 

“Can you picture it? A lot of glass 
to be sure, but think what this means 


‘when you’re matching a color, or se- 


lecting things to harmonize. To say 
noth'ng of the cheerfulness and the ex- 


cellent ventilation they’ll lend to the 


entire store. 


The advertising of the Handy Editicn 
of the Encyclopedia. Britannica is be- 
ing placed for the publishers by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


‘NEW CONNECTION DESIRED 











Qg Another Business Enlargement 
Necessitated by Steady Growth and Prosperity 
more The takes a step forward, this time in perfecting its staff and 
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The Self-Cover 
Booklet 


WRITE today for your copy 
of this new Ticonderoga 


booklet. 


It shows how you can afford to 
buy better typography, better pic- 
tures, and an extra color by using 
Ticonderoga papers and the Self- 
Cover treatment. 


It‘is printed’on our Eggshell Book 
and| Special Magazine papers, 
which are particularly suited for 
booklet, house organ, and catalog 
printing. 


x. TICONDEROGA 
\ PULP & PAPER CO. 


Members of the Paper 
Makers’ Advertising Club. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 


Monday preceding date of issue. 








“Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 











BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 





NATIONAL AGENCY WANTED 


Advertising Service Company in No. 
Ohio is open for a connection with some 
live broad gauge agency. 
It has to offer a growing business of 
several years standing, under profitable 
operation—a thorough knowledge of the 
territory—established connections and 
unquestionable credit dealings. 
It desires a national connection because 
of present capital limitations and broader 
lans operative on national scale. _ 
Complete details of established business, 
personnel and standing will bear the 
closest investigation. 
An unusual opportunity for some _na- 
tional agency who wishes an immediate 
and proitable connection in No. Ohio. 
Box 922, care Printers’ Ink. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 





A New York publishing house has an 
unusual opportunity for an expert typist 
to assist the librarian in indexing and 
research work Stenography desirable 
but not essential. Must be intelligent 
and able to assume responsibility. Salary 
to start, $15. State age and experience. 
Box 925, care Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 





Electrotype plant, doing 
a good business, splendid 
opportunity. Address Drawer 
U, New Haven, Conn. 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
ay used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Owners have consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
— and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FOR SALE CHEAP:—11 Wing-Horton 
mailing machines, width 134”, in first. 
class condition. Change of equipment 
makes it necessary to sell these ma 
chines at half price. 

JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— 








HELP WANTED 





Circulation Manager wanted for group 
of technical journals published in New 
York City. referably young man who 
is now circulation manager or assistant 
in up-to-date technical journal publishing 
house. Opportunity to grow with the 
job is excellent. State full details, in- 
cluding age and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 916, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED:— Experienced advertising 
man of proven ability to take charge ot 
Eastern office (New York) and handle 
advertising for a prominent trade paper. 
Must be a good salesman, capable cor- 
respondent, well educated and of pleas- 
ing address. Should have acquaintance 
with heads of Eastern advertising 
agencies. This is a position for an A-l 
man. Give details as to experience and 
salary expected at start. Good future 
assured for right man. Box 917, P. 1. 








A young man to write about contracting 
machinery—with several years experi 
ence on engineering and construction 
work. Technical advertising experience 
desirable but not essential. A young 
sales engineer might be the right man. 
Give particulars concerning education, 
work, age and salary. 

A. & B. Co., Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Live advertising solicitors in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Detroit, on pro 
gressive garage and automobile supply 
journal, official organ of American As- 
sociation of Garage Owners. Strictly 
commission. Unusual opportunity. Ad 
dress A. A. G. O., 422 Manhattan: Bldg., 
Chicago, 

WANTED:—Copy service man bya 
prominent trade paper covering a special 
field. Position calls for a man whi is 
able to handle every detail of magazine 
manufacturing, including buying of 
printing, engraving, artistic layout of 
text and advertising pages, as well as 
the preparation. of forceful advertising 
copy for present and prospective adver- 
tisers. University trained man pre: 
ferred. Send complete information and 
salary expected. Box 918, care P. I 
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young, progressive advertising agency 
Ax ne Se and highest credit has 
room for a young man of energy and 
ability who can bring at least one good 
advertising account with him. Box 914, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


—— 
— 








LETTERHEAD 
Not just letterheads, but letterheads of 
highest character. Finest quality 4 stock 
and workmanship. A credit to your 
house. Only $12.50 for 5,000, $22.00 for 
10,000. Samples free. Lyceum Ptg, 
Co. Cincinnati, 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Editor—who_ is also capable copy writer 
and advertising service man, newspaper, 
trade paper and house organ experience; 
educated, informed, energetic, now em- 
ployed. Box 915, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man capable of taking charge 
of small advertising department—has 
had several years experience as as- 
sistant to a foremost New York man- 
ager. Box 921, care Printers’ Ink, 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER. 


Seeks larger opportunities. 
At present holding responsible position 
as such in Middle West. 

HOROUGH EXPERIENCE AS 

AND ADVERTISING EX- 

ECUTIVE. MAIL ORDER FIELD. 
EXCEPTIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WRITER OF RESULTFUL “COPY.” 
Competent to take charge of a going de- 
partment or organize a new one. 


Age 33. 

Would locate anywhere. SOUTHWEST 
PREFERRED. 

References of the first class. 

Box 911, care Printers’ Ink, New York. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





We know of a publishing business in 
New York which is making rapid growth, 
which can be bought at a reasonable 
price. It would take $25,000 cash, the 
remainder could be paid over a period of 
years, and the owner would give his in- 
fluence in handling the business. Harris- 
Dibble Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. 








Adv. Mgr. of class rarely seeking posi- 
tion, open to apply to your business the 
proven ideas and plans that broke sales 
records for several large concerns during 
his 14 years’ experience. Box 899, P. I. 





Experienced advertising and copy man 
will take entire charge of publicity de- 
partment of satisfactory growing con- 
cern for 1916 on a strictly results-or-no- 
pay basis. Box 919, care Printers’ Ink. 








Over 1300 P.I. 
Binders In Use 








cop alonage | man (26) now employed; 
has been through Direct and Retail Ad- 
vertising thoroughly, also draws good 
newspaper cuts; wants permanent con- 
nection with a concern that is going 
ahead. ‘“S. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


osition 
anager 


Young man 26 years old gecks » 
as Assistant to Advertising 
with department store or manufacturing 


concern. Five years in, advertising de- 
partment of large manufacturer. Ex- 
erienced in compiling catalogues, book- 
ets, folders, writing advertising copy, 
Planning layouts. Excellent corre- 

“A-1” reference furnished. 





An executive, experienced in directing 
both sales and advertising departments 
of successful manufacturers, would con- 
sider position offering opportunities for 
ubstantial advancement as ability is 


sale 

| merchandising; very efficient 

in securing active dealer co-operation, 

nd eliminating advertising waste. Good 
Orrespondent and office manager. 

am on good terms with past and pres- 

nt employers and associates. I enjoy 

good health, and look it. Am a close 

f business conditions, and am 


Box 920, P.I. 


an. a 6 Osman ee 86 





speaks well for 
their utility. Just 
the thing to keep 
together your 
copies of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK as they 
come to your desk 
from week to 
week. 


65 Cents Each 
Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
12 W. 3ist St., N. Y. 
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Achievements of a Year 
Daily Circulation: 


The daily (week day only) circulation of The Chicag 
Tribune for the year 1915 averaged 348,416. 

This circulation is approximately equal to the com. 
bined week day circulation of the other Chicago morn. 
ing papers. 

This circulation exceeds that of every other morning 
newspaper in America with one or possibly two ex 
ceptions. 

This circulation shows an increase of 16 per cent ove 
the biggest previous year. 


Sunday Circulation: 
The circulation of The Sunday Tribune for the y 
1915 averaged 560,896. 
This circulation is far in excess of that of the next 
Chicago Sunday paper and more than double that o 
the third. 
This circulation exceeds that of every other Sunday 
newspaper in America with one exception. 
This circulation shows an increase of 21 per cent ove 
the biggest previous year. 


Advertising : 

The Chicago Tribune printed 45,886.55 columns o 
advertising in the year 1915. 

This volume was 1,333.60 columns more than wer 
printed by the other Chicago morning papers com: 
bined. 

This volume exceeds that of every other newspaper, 
whether morning and Sunday or evening and Sunday, 


in America. 
This volume shows an increase of 2,210.28 columm 


over the biggest previous year. 


The Dhicago Tribuw 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





